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Italy’s Solemn Hour 


By PREMIER BENITO MUSSOLINI 


Made over a world-wide radio hook-up and broadcast in the United States by the National Broadcasting Company, 
Wednesday afternoon, October 2, 1935. 


LACK Shirts of revolution, men and women of all 

Italy, Italians all over the world, beyond the moun- 

tains, beyond the seas, listen. A solemn hour is about 

to strike in the history of the country. Twenty million Ital- 
ians are at this moment gathered in the squares of all Italy. 
It is the greatest demonstration that human history records. 
‘Twenty million, one heart alone, one will alone, one decision. 

This manifestation signifies that the tie between Italy 
and Fascism is perfect, absolute, unalterable. Only brains 
softened by puerile illusions, by sheer ignorance can think 
differently because they do not know what exactly is the 
Fascist Italy of 1935. 

For many months the wheel of destiny and of the im- 
pulse of our calm determination moves toward the goal. 
In these last hours the rhythm has increased and nothing can 
stop it now. 

It is not only an army marching towards its goal, but 
it is 44,000,000 Italians marching in unity behind this army. 
Because the blackest of injustices is being attempted against 
them, that of taking from them their place in the sun. When 
in 1915 Italy threw in her fate with that of the Allies, 
how many cries of admiration, how many promises were 
heard? But, after the common victory, which cost Italy 
600,000 dead, 400,000 lost, 1,000,000 wounded, when peace 


was being discussed around the table only the crumbs of a 


rich colonial booty were left for us to pick up. For thirteen 
years we have been patient while the circle tightened around 
us at the hands of those who wish to suffocate. 


We have been patient with Ethiopia for forty years. 
It is enough now. 

The League of Nations instead of recognizing the rights 
of Italy dares talk of sanctions, but until there is proof to 
the contrary I refuse to believe that the authentic people of 
France will join the supporting sanctions against Italy. Six 
thousand dead whose devotion was so heroic that the enemy 
commander justly admired them, those fallen would now 
turn in their graves. 


And until there is proof to the contrary, I refuse to 
believe that the authentic people of Britain will want to spill 
blood and send Europe into a catastrophe for the sake of a 
barbarian country, unworthy of ranking among civilized 
nations. Just the same, we cannot afford to overlook the 
possible developments of tomorrow. 


To economic sanctions, we shall answer with our disci- 
pline, our spirit of sacrifice, our obedience. To military 
sanctions, we shall answer with military measures. To acts 
of war, we shall answer with acts of war. 


A people worthy of their past and their name cannot 
and never will take a different stand. Let me repeat, in 
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the most categorical manner, that the sacred pledge which I 
make at this moment before all the Italians gathered together 
today, is that I shall do everything in my power to prevent 
a colonial conflict from taking on the aspect and weight of a 
European war. 

This conflict may be attractive to certain minds which 
hope to avenge their disintegrated temples through this new 


catastrophe. Never, as at this historical hour, have the peo- 
ple of Italy revealed such force of character and it is against 
this people to which mankind owes its greatest conquest, this 


United States and 





people of heroes, of poets and saints, of navigators, of colo- 
nizers that the world dares threaten sanctions. 

Italy! Italy! entirely and universally Fascist. The 
Italy of the black shirt revolution, rise to your feet, let the 
cry of your determination rise to the skies and reach our 
soldiers in East Africa. Let it be a comfort to those who 
are about to fight. Let it be an encouragement to our 
friends and a warning to our enemies. It is the cry of Italy 
which goes beyond the mountains and the seas out into the 
great big world. It is the cry of justice and of victory. 


Its Relations with 


Foreign Countries 


By HON. ELBERT DUNCAN THOMAS, United States Senator from Utah 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Utah 


Arranged by The Washington Star and Broadcast over a Nation-wide Network of The National Broadcasting Company, 
Thursday Night, September 12, 1935 


' ' 7 HEN the early Greeks first came into contact with 
Egypt that country was thought of as a topsy-turvy 
land. The Egyptians did things differently from 
the way in which the Greeks did them, and even nature 
seemed upside down. In Greece floods came in the Spring 
of the year, but in Egypt the Nile overflowed its banks in 
the Fall. It was not until a late period of ancient Greek his- 
tory that the Greeks learned to recognize the fact that the 
Nile’s overflowing was due to the heavy rains in Ethiopia. 
The rainy season in Ethiopia had much to do with the devel- 
opment of civilization in ancient Egypt. The rainy season in 
Ethiopia this year is given credit for a delay in military ac- 
tion which is giving our present-day civilization a chance to 
be thoughtful about civilization’s greatest enemy—war. 

The outlook for peace in the world seems dark and dis- 
couraging to those who judge conditions only from news- 
paper headings and who make deductions based upon the 
latest rumor. ‘To me there are extremely significant and 
hopeful signs as well as signs of discouragement. For ex- 
ample, we know more about international war in 1935 than 
we ever have before. We know of its utter futility in solv- 
ing questions, and we know, too, from painful experience, 
that the good which in theory war is supposed to accomplish 
drags with it ills of such magnitude that the assumed good 
is lost. We know today why nations have fought in the past, 
and we know that if we are not to fight again we must avoid 
doing those things which in the past led us into war. Wars 
for the last 100 years have been fought for economic advan- 
tage, yet they have brought economic destruction to both the 
victorious and the vanquished. When Ethiopia granted the 
oil lease to a British-American co-operation another complex- 
ity seemed to be added to the present world crisis; but, due 
to the changing attitude of men and a deeper understanding 
of those things that make for war, we find that this lease had 
an opposite effect. England condemned it as being contrary 
to treaty. America disavowed it, and in our disavowal and 
later request to the American corporation to withdraw both 
our country and Great Britain made a complete about-face 





in regard to a principle which for generations has been called 
dollar diplomacy. Think of what that means as a victory 
for peaceful processes. Dollar diplomacy in America reached 
its zenith in theory when a former American Secretary of the 
Navy announced that “wherever an American dollar was in- 
vested there should be an American battleship to protect it.” 
To say the least, the use of a thirty or forty million-dollar 
battleship to take care of a dollar investment does not smack 
of good business, much less of sound economics. If the two 
greatest and present-day leading commercial nations of the 
world realize that dollar diplomacy does not pay economic- 
ally and that it is not worth the candle when measured in 
the terms of human blood and human sacrifice, the world 
is moving forward to the acceptance of a concept which 
dreamers of a generation ago felt could not come within an 
age. 

Our neutrality act lately adopted by Congress and 
signed by the President, even with the provision that it shall 
hold for only six months, marks such a complete break with 
the past that the peace-loving citizens of our Nation must be 
impressed. ‘The theory of neutrality in wartime is based 
upon a fallacy. The word neutrality comes from the Latin 
word which means neither. In Washington’s time America 
stood some chance of being neutral because we were so far 
removed from the European world. To use Washington’s 
own words, “We, at this great distance from the northern 
part of Europe, hear of wars and rumors of wars as if they 
were the events of reports of another planet.” Therefore 
when we decided not to take sides neither side was hurt. 
But neutrality in the sense of not helping or hurting either 
side in our modern world is utterly impossible. Nations to- 
day are interdependent. Even in peace times no nation is 
completely self-sustaining, therefore in wartimes the warring 
nations are more dependent upon the outside world than 
ever. Our whole great Nation could be regimented into self- 
sufficiency, but to do so it would mean changing our food 
habits, our clothing habits, our transportation habits and 


much of our economic structure. If two countries are at 
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war and a third country decides to be neutral, that action, 
of course, helps the stronger of the two combatants. If we 
decide to sell merely the necessities of life to the two warring 
nations theoretically, neutrally and impartially, we help the 
nation with the greatest credit or the most means of pur- 
chase. You see, the application of absolute neutrality is ut- 
terly impossible. 

Still our American neutrality law should receive the 
support of all because it is a sincere gesture for a worthy ob- 
jective. It is a definite notice to the world at large that if 
nations use war as an instrument for the settlement of differ- 
ences those nations cannot expect assistance from us. The 
greatest good that has come to America as a result of this law 
is our break with the past in regard to our own theory of 
neutrality. Right after our original neutral theory was ad- 
vanced it was suggested to our Government that if we were 
to be consistent we would prevent the sale of arms on the 
part of American citizens, but our Secretary of State, 
‘Thomas Jefferson, pointed out that many American citizens 
made their living from the manufacture and sale of arms and 
that the private citizen’s right to sell should not be stopped 
by the Government. That has been our American neutrality 
theory for one hundred and fifty years, and the right to trade 
although we were neutral has been defended so completely 
by America that that very fact has taken us into two wars. 
Thus our particular neutrality theory up to the present has 
made for war as far as we are concerned rather than keeping 
us out of war. 

The motive behind the present legislation is one which 
comes definitely from two present-day concepts universally 
held by American people: First, that trade which is made 
out of war does not pay in the long run, and secondly, that 
if it is brought into existence because of economic considera- 
tions, the loss in lives, the wrecked homes, the sacrifices and 
the saddened firesides are all too great for a momentary trade 
advantage. ‘Thus the greatest business Nation on earth now 
condemns that business which wrests its profits from the mis- 
ery and suffering of its people. Is that not an advancement 
in the thinking of a nation? Are we not making some prog- 
ress by treating these great emotional questions which grow 
out of war in an intellectual way? America has decided that 
if there is to be war we will stay out. The meaning of the 
law is that we do not want war and we do not want to have 
anything to do with war. 

Let us connect what we have done lately with America’s 
international actions in the last generation. We refused to 
become a member of the League of Nations primarily, ac- 
cording to those who voted not to adhere to the covenant, 
because our entrance constituted an entangling alliance, and 
entangling alliances ultimately meant war. The sincere ad- 
vocates of non-adherence to the covenant made their stand 
on the promise that we should stay out of peace negotiations 
in order that we would not be found tied when peaceful 
processes changed to warlike ones. We have refused to ad- 
here to the World Court primarily for the same reason. 
Now we are faced with this fact: the objectives and the aims 
of both the World Court and the League of Nations were 
declared to be, and have been according to history, directed 
toward the preservation of peace. We have said we want no 
official connection with an institution which is set up prim- 
arily to maintain peace. Could we take any other stand than 
that which we did when we passed our neutrality law and 


declared that we wanted to have no ties if nations go to war? 
If we have decided not to co-operate formally for peace, how 
could we ever decide to co-operate for war? By the logic of 
our past actions we are forced to maintain our present one. 
Had we taken any other stand we should have been forced 
to say: ““We won’t have anything to do with our neighbors 
while they are good neighbors, but when they get bad and 
act foolishly to each other, then we will join them.” Surely 
Washington’s and Jefferson’s notion of no entangling alli- 
ances meant no entangling alliances in war times as much as 
in peace times. If we have refused to co-operate in the main- 
tenance of peace, would we not stand utterly condemned in 
our own public opinion and in the opinion of the rest of the 
world if we did not take the same aloof stand—‘“stay out of 
it” stand, “keep away from it” stand and “we will have noth- 
ing to do with it,” stand when nations go to war? 

Now the question arises, have we the ability, the na- 
tional power, have we the individual strength to stand by 
our declarations in regard to the outlawry of war, to stand 
by our decisions in regard to neutrality, to stand by our the- 
ory of no entangling alliances and aloofness in the face of a 
temporary loss of profits? That is the sordid question which 
you and I have to answer. Students of history and students 
of politics will answer that man’s love of economic advantage 
will wreck these more or less idealistic stands when the time 
comes. 

To put it more plainly, America 15 years away from 
the last war and suffering from 15 years of economic unbal- . 
ance, says now it was all wrong, we must stay out. Can we 
do it, or will history repeat itself? If war comes to Europe 
the price of foodstuffs will go up. Can we withstand the 
temptation to sell our wheat at $2 a bushel? Copper will 
reach again a price around 25 or 30 cents. With that chance 
for profit will we have the strength to say, “No, we would 
rather not sell, it is not worth the attendant cost in lives and 
blood and wretchedness”? Cotton will double in price. Is 
the Government of the United States strong enough to’ face 
the demands of her people when they cry for the right to sell 
when profits are so easy? There will be the test. Historians 
will tell you that we will fail in this, that no government can 
stand against the force of its people when its people want 
profit. It is extremely sordid to say that men will sacrifice 
the lives of their neighbors and offer even their children for 
their economic advantage. Of course, the economic advan- 
tages will be buried under the nationalist cry to protect our 
rights, to save our interests and our honor. It will even be 
harder to withstand these sentiments, for we know that war 
is a mistake and that war can bring nothing but suffering. 
We say boldly we want no profits that come from war, we 
want peace, but we say this most self-convincingly when we 
are far away from war-like actions and because it is at a dis- 
tance and we see its foolishness and its selfishness. Can we 
show the same self-control when it is in our midst? Those 
are the tasks we have to face. That is our determination 
today. Can we train ourselves to the same economic ap- 
proach in the future as we do today, or will history repeat 
itself ? 

Can we not, then, face the whole question as a matter 
of business and economics and show our people our losses 
from the last war, the world’s losses from the last war and 
prove to our people and to the world that war actually does 
not pay? Theoretically it can never pay, because nothing 
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for which nations will fight can be attained by the war pro- 
cess. Take even the Italian-Ethiopian situation. Italy may 
destroy Ethiopia, but in doing so she may also destroy herself 
economically to such an extent that the great business advan- 
tage for which she is fighting will become worthless. What 
good is it to have a tremendous stock of goods if there is no 
one able or capable of buying them? Assume that Musso- 
lini’s stand is not economic but political, what advantage can 
he gain by military action which he cannot gain by peaceful 
action? Have we learned nothing from Manchuria? Japan’s 
success in the Far East depends upon friendly co-operation 
with the Chinese, not upon aggressive action against the Chi- 
nese. If this fact was not clear two years ago, it now is. 
Mussolini’s success in Ethiopia depends upon friendly co- 
operation with the Ethiopians. Warlike gestures are the 
worst ways possible for bringing friendly co-operation. So 
definitely is this the case that many people believe that Mus- 
solini’s action against Ethiopia is merely an excuse for calling 
men to the colors to be used for other purposes or to keep 
Fascism secure in its own land. 

Let us turn from the economic and the political con- 
siderations and assume that all that Italy intends to do in 
Ethiopia is to better mankind there, overcome the ills of the 
Ethiopians, wipe out slavery and give the Ethiopians a higher 
standard of living. None of these things can be accomplished 


by war. They all require peaceful processes. High living 
standards cannot be forced, they must be developed. High 
social standards cannot be gained by killing. They can come 
only through living. What is the use of wiping out slavery 
if the only way to free a person from slavery is to kill him? 
When we analyze the present situation thus economically, 
politically and socially, and realize the world’s changed atti- 
tude in regard to international war, we cannot help but feel 
that the nations of Europe by collective action will find a 
way out and that they will not resort to war. War in theory 
has been outlawed. The test of the ability to keep it out- 
lawed depends upon the public opinion of the world and the 
effectiveness of peaceful processes which have been set up for 
governments to use, based upon the great theory that wher- 
ever there is a threat to peace that threat should be of con- 
cern to the whole world. International deliberation, collec- 
tive action, international discussion backed up by public opin- 
ion will prove themselves moral forces great enough to 
restrain. 

I conclude by quoting the sentences uttered by our dis- 
tinguished floor leader, Senator Robinson, in the Senate Au- 
gust 27: “We want no war. We want no wealth gained 
from war. We want peace.” I share Senator Robinson’s 
feelings. This time we mean it, we must stay out. 


France and the Ethiopian Crisis 


By PIERRE LAVAL, Premier of France 
Delivered at Geneva, September 13, 1935 


assume his responsibility, it is my duty to make heard 

the voice of my country. 

I explained the French position before the Council of 
the League of Nations. I have done this, I believe, with 
clearness. 

France is faithful to the League covenant. 
fail in her obligations. 

The League of Nations was born from the sufferings of 
men and was erected upon ruins, conceived in order to pre- 
vent a return of war. 

The adhesion without reservation which we have 
brought to the League has been enthusiastic and the result 
of considered opinion. 

We place our hope in the cooperation of all peoples 
for the realization of our ideal of peace. Sometimes it has 
happened .in difficult moments that we have known real 
disappointment at Geneva; yet our faith has never been 
weakened. 

With a perseverance which no difficulty has ever been 
able to discourage, representatives of France have constantly 
labored to increase the moral authority of the greatest inter- 
national institution. They have willed to do this, and they 
wish always to render this institution stronger and furnish 
it with means for action. 

From the protocol in 1924 to the conference for the 
limitation of armaments France’s representatives have sup- 
ported with the same fervor the doctrine of collective se- 


[: a discussion so grave as this, where everybody must 


She cannot 





curity. This doctrine remains and will remain the doctrine 
of France. The covenant endures as our international law. 

How could we ever allow such a law to be weakened? 
That would be to cast aside all our ideals, and our very 
interest is opposed to any such step. The policy of France 
is based in its entirety on the League of Nations. 

All our accords with our friends and our allies have 
been either passed by Geneva or based on Geneva. It suf- 
fices for me to recall Locarno, our accords with the Little 
Entente, the Franco-Soviet pact or the accord with Rome. 
Any blow struck at the institution at Geneva would be a 
blow struck at our very security. 

In affirming our fidelity to the pact, I renew and con- 
firm the declarations which have been made from this trib- 
une by representatives of my country. If it was necessary 
to present the circumstances, this would provoke no surprise. 

In an address, elevated in its thought, where was found 
anew the liberal tradition of England and England’s sense 
of the universal, Sir Samuel Hoare told us the day before 
yesterday of the determination of the United Kingdom to 
adhere without reservations to the system of collective 
security. 

He affirmed that this determination was and would 
continue to be the guiding principle of the international 
policy of Great Britain. No country has welcomed with 
greater satisfaction the word of the British Secretary of 
State, than France. 


No country more than France may appreciate and un- 
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derstand the meaning of such an engagement. This soli- 
darity in responsibilities of all kinds at all times and places 
which is implied for the future by this declaration marks 
a date in the history of the League of Nations. 

I rejoice with my country, which understands the full 
necessity of close collaboration with Great Britain for de- 
fense of peace and safeguarding Europe. 

Already on last February 3 at London our two govern- 
ments agreed upon a common program which was replete 
with hope. This news was welcomed throughout the world 
with real enthusiasm. 

Obstacles have surged up which have prevented its 
realization. I had a beautiful dream. Is it now on the 
point of being realized? 

I speak in the name of a nation which does not fear 
war but which hates it, in the name of a country which 
intends to remain strong, which is rich in the highest military 
virtues and is animated with a ferocious will for peace. 

We nourish no ill against any people. We wish for 
peace for all by the collaboration of all. 

It is not without emotion, after having signed the ac- 
cords at Rome, that I evoke today the difference which 
weighs so heavily upon our Assembly. 

On January 7 last, Premier Benito Mussolini and I, 
not only in the interests of our two countries, but also for 
the peace of Europe, definitely settled all those things which 
might be able to divide us. 

Measuring all the value of Franco-Italian friendship, 
I have neglected nothing to prevent any blow from being 
struck at the new policy happily inaugurated between France 
and Italy. ; 

At Stresa, with delegates of the British Government, 


we found the chief of the Italian Government animated 
with the same desire and the same determination to preserve 
the cause of peace. I know he is ready to preserve this 
collaboration. 

That explains sufficiently the price which I attach to 
maintenance of such solidarity in the very interests of the 
European community and in the interests of general peace. 
I have spared no effort at conciliation. In the supreme 
effort made by the League Council, I shall have the satis- 
faction of fulfilling simultaneously my duty as a member 
of the League of Nations and the duty which is dictated by 
friendship. I conserve hope that the Council will be able 
within a short space of time to succeed in its rdle of con- 
ciliation. Doubtless this task is a rude one, but I persist in 
believing it is not hopeless. 

The committee of five is studying every proposition 
which is of a nature to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
Italy in a measure compatible with the respect and sover- 
eignty of another State which is a member of the League. 

Let all realize that there exists no discord between 
France and Britain in their: effective seeking for this pacific 
solution. We have had during this year difficulties which 
seemed insurmountable. Yet they were settled, and because 
the question of the Saar and the difference between Hungary 
and Yugoslavia were European problems, must one deduce 
that because of that they were more easy to solve? 

We have succeeded yesterday. Shall we fail tomorrow? 
In this event the new situation, more poignant still for all 
of us, will demand our examination. 

We are all bound by a solidarity which fixes our duty. 
Our obligations are inscribed in the Covenant. France will 
not evade those obligations. 


Taxation tor Prosperity 


By FRANK R. KENT, Vice-President, “The Baltimore Sun” 


Delivered September 10, 1935, over a nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Company, in You and Your 
Government Series XI, Lecture No. 13 


of Congress, that flowed from the new tax bill 
passed at the last session, has had certain distinctly 
beneficial results. 

Chief among these were: first, the clearing of the so- 
called public mind of the fantastic and fallacious notion that 
in this matter of the national deficit, now swollen to un- 
precedented proportions, the rich can be made to pay the 
bill and the poor given a free ride; second, the concentration 
of popular attention upon the question of taxation, than 
which at the moment none more vital looms. It is particu- 
larly interesting, I think, that these two things should have 
followed the bill because they were far from the objectives 
sought by its White House sponsors. On the contrary, it 
seems generally conceded that the measure was primarily a 
political gesture designed partly to take the wind out of the 
late Senator Long and partly to create the pleasing idea that 
the Fat Cats with the fancy fortunes could be squeezed by 
the administration, while the masses of the people continued 
to revel in the pouring out of the federal billions. 


B RIEF and inadequate as it was, discussion, in and out 


The significant thing is that, long before the new rates 
have taken effect, this theory has been shot so full of holes 
that the average man has ceased to take any stock in it. He 
knows now it is complete bunk. In the first place, he had 
proved to him by the administration’s own figures that the 
“soak-the-rich” scheme will not produce the money, that 
there is no possibility of even measurably balancing the 
budget and paying the bill that way—not even if the gov- 
ernment imposed a 100 per cent tax on all incomes over a 
million dollars and confiscated all the inheritances above that 
figure. The top estimate of the revenue of the new rates is 
$200,000,000 a year. With the treasury deficit accumulat- 
ing at the rate of four billion dollars annually, even the most 
credulous little fellow grasps the fact that that is not a drop 
in the bucket and it becomes clear to the most cloudy mind 
that the thing cannot be done by raising to the confiscatory 
point taxes on those with incomes above $50,000 annually. 
For one thing, there are only eight thousand of them in the 
whole country; for another, in a few years these would be 
milked dry, reduced in number, disappear. 
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These, among other facts, were driven home to the 
people during the tax debate in a way they had not been 
before. It was an unexpected result but it is certainly true 
that the average man had his mind cleared of a lot of taxa- 
tion nonsense before it was over. One thing that happened 
was that the eyes of a great many were opened by the figures 
to the mockery of the share the wealth preachments—both 
the Long variety and the Roosevelt brand. Another—and 
this more important than anything else—it was made clear 
that in the end the little fellow must pay his share of the 
bill, and the burden will rest most heavily upon him. Some 
day, unless we choose repudiation or bankruptcy, this budget 
must be balanced. It cannot be balanced by squeezing the 
Fat Cats. No one except the Cats would object, if that 
could be done, but it just isn’t in the wood and no intelligent 
and sincere man contends that it is. 

If the income tax is to be relied upon as the main source 
of revenue it is perfectly plain that in addition to raising 
rates on the rich, they have got to be raised on the little fel- 
low in the lower brackets as well. Not only that, but the 
brackets have got to be lowered so as to bring in many hun- 
dreds of thousands who now pay no direct tax at all. This 
isn’t a proposition the politicians like to advance. On the 
contrary, it is one from which they particularly shrink in a 
year preceding a presidential election. Yet it is absolutely 
inevitable. There simply is no escape from it. 

Soon or late, the little fellow must pay, but ‘t isn’t 
good political strategy to let him know that until after he 
has voted. It is an ironical thing, I think, that this time he 
got the idea through the very measure designed to convince 
him that it wasn’t so. Astonishingly, he saw through the 
silly pretense that he could stay on the receiving end while 
the rich took the rap. 

Probably the thing that did most to disabuse his mind 
was the effort of a small group in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, led by Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin. Heaven 
knows no one will accuse Senator LaFollette and the Pro- 
gressive Republicans of tenderness toward the wealthy or a 
desire to soak the poor. The reverse has always been their 
avowed objective. Yet, this time, as a substitute for the 
foolish and futile bill finally passed, they offered a really 
comprehensive measure, an honest and courageous tax bill. 
Under it every unmarried person with an income of $800 a 
year and every married person with $2,000, would have been 
required to pay the normal income tax. On the smallest 
incomes the rate would have been 4 per cent, which would 





make an unmarried man with $1,800 a year pay $40. An 
unmarried man with an income of $3,800, under the LaFol- 
lette proposal would have had to pay a tax of $174; and a 
married man with the same income, $104. 

This proposal hung in the air only two days before it 
was killed by the administration leaders and the bill limiting 
increases to incomes above $50,000 a year adopted. But it 
was long enough for the country generally to understand its 
essential soundness. The LaFollette proposal was a sincere 
one and it served a good purpose. The public, from it, 
learned that the little fellow must pay. What was brought 
out in the debate and with which the country has been fairly 
well saturated, is that no practicable amount of taxing the 
rich will produce more than one-tenth of what is necessary. 
The “distribution of wealth” measure, in the form the Presi- 
dent originally suggested it would have yielded only $100,- 
000,000 a year; as finally passed, it would yield about $275,- 
000,000—after 1937. This is supposed to offset a deficit 
running now at the rate of four thousand millions a year. 
The idea, of course, is ridiculous on its face. Clearly, this 
bill goes as far as it is practicable to go in taking‘ their money 
from the rich. One fact brought out during the discussion 
was that the number of persons who had incomes of more 
than a million dollars in 1933 was only forty-six. The 
amount of money to be gained by raising rates to 75 per cent 
on these forty-six is clearly negligible. There is no way of 
escaping the fact that the little fellow must pay. It is well 
that he seems getting a grasp on this basic fact. He may 
force an economy that will ultimately save the nation. Post- 
ponement of the passage of the inevitable bill under which 
he will be squeezed harder than ever he was before, only 
means it will be more onerous when it comes. Of course, 
if the administration would really modify its attitude of hos- 
tility to business instead of just talking about it, and give 
recovery a real chance, revenues would increase vastly at the 
old rates. But even then-——and with full recovery—more 
taxes are certain and there is no sense not facing the fact. 


It is to be noted that in his recent ingenious but un- 
candid defense of the soak the rich tax bill, contained in his 
letter to Mr. Howard, Mr. Roosevelt did not so much as 
touch upon the topic of future taxation or budget balance. 
It is not surprising. He is an innocent and guileless soul, 
indeed, who does not realize that this program of “soaking 
the rich” is but a preliminary to a genuine soaking of the 
middle class and poor. 


The New Social Security Act 


By A. J. ALTMEYER, Member of the Social Security Board 
Address delivered over Station WOL and.Associated Stations, September 3, 1935. 


APPRECIATE this opportunity to discuss briefly the 
I Social Security Act which has just gone into effect be- 

cause I believe that it is the most important act of the 
many important acts passed by the Congress that has just 
adjourned. Even though it will vitally affect the daily lives 
of the industrial workers of this country its specific pro- 
visions are as yet little known, nor are its full implications 


thoroughly understood. ‘This is chiefly due to the fact that 
the Social Security Program is one that goes into effect only 
gradually and, therefore, is not of so much importance as 
the Work-Relief Act for example which undertakes to fur- 
nish jobs before the year is out to employable persons on 
relief. 

Perhaps the term Social Security is too general. Cer- 
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tainly it might be argued that all of the government’s pro- 
gram to save the homes, farms, businesses and banks of this 
country is intended to promote greater social security. A 
more exact term would be workers’ security because the new 
and distinctive features of the Social Security Act are aimed 
at eliminating two of the most dreaded threats to the wage- 
earners’ security—unemployment and old age. 

The Social Security Act contains a number of sections 
(or what are technically called Titles). These sections can 
be grouped into two categories. One category includes vari- 
ous grants-in-aid by the Federal Government to the states 


- to help them finance not only old age, blind and mothers’ 


pensions, but also certain types of public health and welfare 
activities. The other category provides for a system of in- 
surance against the two hazards already mentioned—unem- 
ployment and old age. 

It is important to keep in mind the distinction between 
these two categories, which is best illustrated by the state 
old age pensions which the Federal government will help 
finance and the straight federal system of old age insurance. 
State old age pensions are paid only to persons who can es- 
tablish they had no adequate means of support, but the bene- 
fits that will be paid under the Federal old age insurance 
system will be paid as a matter of right to qualified individ- 
uals who have been paying their contributions into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. : 

| should like to discuss first the various grants-in-aid 
that the Federal Government will make to the states. In 
so doing, I shall refer to the amounts contained in the third 
deficiency bill which failed of passage because of a filibuster 
during the closing hours of Congress. The effect of the 
failure to pass this third deficiency bill will be discussed after 
I have described the various features of the Social Security 
Act itself. There was provision for an appropriation of 
$2. 850,000 to aid the states in carrying on maternal and 
child health activities. ‘This aid to the states will permit 
them to increase the amount of pre-natal and post-natal care 
for those who are unable to provide it themselves, and un- 
doubtedly will have a most favorable effect not only on the 
maternal mortality rate, but on the infant mortality rate as 
well. 

There is also an appropriation of $2,137,500 for aid 
to the states in furnishing treatment to crippled children, as 
well as an appropriation of $1,125,000 for assisting the 
states in strengthening child welfare services for the protec- 
tion and care of homeless, neglected, and dependent children 
in danger of becoming delinquent. 

Besides the grants-in-aid for the foregoing activities 
having to do with maternal and child welfare services, there 
is an $8,000,000 appropriation to be distributed among the 
states to assist them in establishing and maintaining adequate 
public health services. There is also an additional appropri- 
ation of $630,750 for grants-in-aid to the states to enable 
them to finance the vocational rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. . 

The grants for the maternal and child welfare work 
are made under the supervision of the Children’s Bureau. 
The grants for public health work are made under the 
supervision of the United States Public Health Service, and 
additional grants for vocational rehabilitation are made 
under the supervision of the Office of Education. 


Let us now turn to a consideration of the grants-in-aid 
for state, old age pensions, blind pensions and mothers’ pen- 
sions which are under the supervision of the Social Security 
Board just established. Probably foremost in the public 
mind is the Federal aid to the states in financing old age 
pensions. The Social Security Act provides that for every 
dollar, up to $15.00 per month per individual, that a state 
expends for paying such pensions, the Federal government 
will contribute an additional dollar. Thus, if a state pays 
an individual any amount up to $30.00 the Federal govern- 
ment will meet one-half of the cost. However, the state is 
not prohibited from paying a smaller or larger pension as 
the need of the individual requires. Thus, if a state paid a 
given individual a pension of $20.00 the Federal govern- 
ment would contribute $10.00 and if the state paid a given 
individual a pension of $50.00 the Federal government 
would contribute $15.00. In order that a state may obtain 
this financial assistance from the Federal government its old 
age pension law must conform with certain minimum 
standards. 


The third deficiency bill included an appropriation of 
$37,312,500 to cover the grants-in-aid to the states for 
financing old age pensions. Unquestionably, this amount 
would have enabled the states to pay more liberal pensions 
as well as pay pensions to the many qualified individuals - 
who are now not receiving such pensions. 

Besides making an appropriation for this purpose, the 
third deficiency bill also made an appropriation. of $3,000,- 
000 for grants-in-aid to the states to assist them in financing 
blind pensions. These grants-in-aid would be made under 
substantially the same conditions as in the case of old age 
pensions. 


In addition to financial aid for financing old age pen- 
sions and blind pensions the third deficiency bill also in- 
cluded an appropriation of $18,562,500 for making grants 
to the states to help them in financing aid to dependent chil- 
dren, sometimes called mothers’ pensions. The Federal 
assistance to the states to finance aid to dependent children 
is on the basis of the Federal government paying $1.00 for 
every $2.00 expended by the state itself. However, in many 
states it has been necessary to suspend or to curtail expendi- 
tures for aid to dependent children because of lack of 
finances. Therefore, in this field as well, Federal aid is 
necessary to make the state efforts really effective and ac- 
complish their beneficient purposes. 


I should now like to turn to a discussion of the old 
age and unemployment insurance systems provided in the 
Social Security Act which, as I have already stated, fall 
into an entirely different category than the foregoing activi- 
ties. First of all, is the Federal system of old age insur- 
ance which will provide benefits to qualified individuals in 
direct proportion to the total wages earned by such individ- 
uals subsequent to January 1, 1937, when they must com- 
mence making contributions to a Federal fund. The min- 
imum monthly benefit will be $10.00 and the maximum will 
be $85.00. These payments will commence January 1, 
1942, and will be paid to qualified individuals who become 
65 years of age after that date and retire from regular em- 
ployment. It is most important to again emphasize that 
these payments will be made as a matter of right and not on 
the basis of a showing of need. That is to say, qualified 
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individuals will receive these benefits regardless of the 
amount of property or income they possess, just as they 
would receive benefits from a private insurance company to 
which they had paid premiums. Because of administrative 
difficulties, certain classes of employment are excluded from 
coverage at this: time. However, all normally employed in- 
dustrial workers are covered. The rate of contribution, 
which must be shared equally by employers and employees, 
is 2% of wages not in excess of $3,000 per year for the 
three years beginning January 1, 1937. This rate of con- 
tribution is increased by 1% at three year intervals until 
it reaches a maximum of 6% on January 1, 1949. Several 
concrete examples will best illustrate how much the monthly 
benefit will amount to. Let us first take the case of a young 
man, 35 years of age, who enters the system on January 1, 
1937, and remains in the system for 30 years. If he earned 
an average of $100 per month during that period he would 
receive a monthly pension of $42.50 for the remainder of 
his life. Now let us take the case of an older person who 
was 60 years of age when he entered the system on January 
1, 1937, and earns an average monthly wage of $100. 
When he retires 5 years later he will receive a monthly 
pension of $17.50. The young man, during the course of 
his life, would have contributed $900, and his employer 
would have contributed $900, but if he lives out a normal 
life expectancy he would receive in benefits $5,610. The 
older man would have contributed only $72. and his em- 
ployer an equal sum, but he would receive in benefits if he 
lives out his normal life expectancy, a total of $2,310. 
This Federal system of old age insurance supplements per- 
fectly the state old age pension laws and is an illustration 
of why it was necessary to include in the Social Security 
Act all of these various provisions.. The state old age pen- 
sion laws will take care of the present aged population who 
are in need. The Federal old age insurance system provides 
an orderly method whereby people not yet old may con- 
tribute to a common fund out of which they will receive 
regular benefits when they have reached the end of their 
working life. 

So much for the Federal old age insurance system. 
Now let me describe briefly the unemployment insurance 
system that is provided in the Social Security Act. The un- 
employment insurance system is based upon the plan of co- 
operative Federal-State action by which a state is induced to 
enact an unemployment insurance law best suited to its 
individual needs but conforming to minimum Federal stand- 
ards. The Federal government creates the inducement on 
the part of the states to enact such laws by levying a uni- 
form Federal payroll tax on employers employing 8 or more 
persons. This Federal payroll tax must be paid by em- 
ployers regardless of whether or not they operate in a state 
that has an unemployment compensation law. However, if 
they operate in a state that does have a satisfactory unem- 
ployment compensation law they will receive credit for their 
contributions made under such a state law up to 90% of 
the Federal tax. Until the Social Security Act appeared 
likely of passage’ there was only one state in the Union that 
had an unemployment compensation act. However, due 
largely to the Social Security Act, 6 others have now enacted 





unemployment compensation acts, and it is probable that all 
of the important industrial states will have such acts within 
the next six months. The reason a Federal-state system of 
unemployment insurance is provided is that it was con- 
sidered highly desirable not only to permit variations in 
benefit provisions in order to meet the particular needs of a 
given state, but also in order to keep administrative re- 
sponsibility as close as possible to the persons directly af- 
fected by the system. Because of actuarial difficulties it is 
impossible to have an old age insurance system operate suc- 
cessfully as a state basis, or to permit variation in benefits 
as between states. 


From the foregoing description it will be observed that 
the Social Security Program goes into effect by easy stages. 
Thus, the grants-in-aid to the States for pensions and wel- 
fare activities would have gone into effect immediately if it 
had not been for the failure of the third deficiency bill. 
The first tax levied in connection with unemployment com- 
pensation goes into effect on January 1, 1936. The old age 
insurance tax does not go into effect until January 1, 1937. 
Even when all of these taxes for unemployment compensa- 
tion and old age insurance go into full force and effect more 
than 13 years hence, they will amount altogether to 9%, 
6% to be paid by the employer and 3% to be paid by the 
employee. 


When we realize the numerous wage adjustments that 
are always made in periods of prosperity, which seldom 
amount to less than 5 or 10%, we can better appreciate the 
relative burden that these taxes will impose. Moreover, 
and this should never be lost sight of, these taxes merely 
meet costs that are already present. Regardless of whether 
or not we levy these taxes, it will still be necessary to main- 
tain persons who become dependent in their old age and it 
will still be necessary to feed the unemployed. ‘These taxes 
merely undertake to make a more equitable and a more sys- 
tematic distribution of existing costs. 


Because of the failure of the third deficiency bill carry- 
ing appropriations to finance grants-in-aid to the States, due 
to the last minute filibuster, it appears impossible to provide 
these grants-in-aid until Congress reconvenes in January. 
This is most unfortunate because it means not only financial 
embarrassment to the States that have enacted laws with 
the prospect of receiving immediate Federal aid, but it also 
means hardship to the old people and children who would 
have otherwise received the benefit of this financial aid. 
Undoubtedly Congress when it reconvenes in January will 
take immediate steps to provide funds, since the need is so 
imperative. In the meantime states that desire to qualify 
for grants-in-aid under the Social Security Act should make 
certain that their laws and the administration thereof con- 
form to the Federal standards. Many states will need to 
enact new legislation and other states will need to amend 
their present laws. It is the intention of the Social Security 
Board to give all states requesting it such technicai assistance 
as they desire in drafting and amending their legislation. 
The Social Security Board will also be glad to answer in- 
quiries of those desiring further information whether or not 
they are officials or private citizens. 
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Forward with the Constitution 


By HON. DANIEL C. ROPER, Secretary of Commerce 


An address before the Constitution Day meeting sponsored by Kiwanis International, held at the George Washington 
National Masonic memorial at Alexandria, Virginia, September 17, 1935. 


monies should be celebrated in this great Masonic me- 
morial structure in Alexandria, Virginia, dedicated to 
George Washington, who presided over the Convention of 
1787 that gave birth to the Constitution. We must all ap- 
preciate deeply the efforts of the Kiwanis International for 


[: seems most appropriate that Constitution Day cere- 


sponsoring this meeting tonight not only in recognition of - 


Constitution Day but also to honor George Washington as 
a great statesman, a great Mason and as “the father of his 
Country.” In thinking of Washington on this occasion, we 
should not forget the constructive genius and patriotism of 
James Madison, the Secretary of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and frequently referred to as the “Father of the Con- 
stitution.” 


Let us add another great Virginian and mention the 
name of Thomas Jefferson, who, while not at the Conven- 
tion in person, because of his absence from the country on a 
diplomatic mission, was nevertheless, through correspond- 
ence, one of the most potent personalities in shaping the 
great document. 

September 17, 1935, marks the one hundred and forty- 
eighth anniversary of the signing of the Constitution by the 
delegates assembled at the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia in 1787. Certainly no day could be more de- 
serving of sincere and patriotic observance than Constitution 
Day. It is an epochal landmark in our national li‘, symbol- 
izing as it does the unification and crystallization of the lib- 
erty and freedom gained by the Revolutionary War into an 
ordered, constructive system of democratic government de- 
signed to perpetuate the principles expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

It is proper that we should express gratitude today to 
David L. Pierson, Historian General of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, who eighteen years ago suggested the 
observance of Constitution Day as a national event. The 
day was first observed in 1887, the centenary of the framing 
and signing of the Constitution by the members of the con- 
vention, but it was not celebrated nationally until 1917, 
when Mr. Pierson’s patriotic vision and energy led to the 
specific observance of this day as a national privilege and 
duty. Since that time interest in the celebration of Con- 
stitution Day has grown rapidly. Through the efforts of 
the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution a great 
many States now issue proclamations in recognition of it. 
Churches, fraternal and civic organizations are becoming 
constantly more active in presenting programs to honor and 
dedicate its significance. These efforts are highly commend- 
able and I express the hope that the years immediately ahead 
will record an ever-enlarging participation on the part of 
the American people in the observance of this historic day. 

Constitutional history, development, usage, practice and 
interpretation comprehend such a vast category of informa- 
tion, data and principles that is necessary, in a brief address 


of this nature, to select for our discussion and comment just 
one major aspect of this great question. Important as the 
historical phases of constitutional origins and developments 
are to students of American government and to citizens gen- 
erally, time limitations prescribe my selection of that aspect 
which concerns us most at the present time. To that end, I 
offer for our consideration an analysis of the Constitution as 
a vital instrumentality for meeting, as they arise, the varied 
and fundamental changes in social, economic and govern- 
mental evolution. I consider the Constitution as a living 
mechanism and not as a dead tool. When the Constitution 
ceases to provide the degree of flexibility and adaptability 
that is necessary for the government to solve the increasingly 
complex problems of the present era and future years it will 
have failed in the primary purpose for which it was written 
by our forefathers. No, the Constitution cannot be con- 
strued as a static, crystallized decalogue of governmental 
principles. Rather it must be applied and interpreted as a 
dynamic, adaptable instrument designed to meet the changes 
and exigencies which modern civilization has imposed upon 
contemporary society. It is essential that we keep the chang- 
ing, living characteristics of the Constitution constantly in 
mind, for there are those today who would mislead the pub- 
lic into believing that to change or adapt this great instru- 
ment to serve changed conditions is to desecrate it. 


The ravages of a long and destructive economic and so- 
cial depression necessitated unprecedented and unparalleled 
action on the part ‘of the Federal Government. States, com- 
munities and private business were all helpless in their ef- 
forts to stem the engulfing tidal wave of national calamity. 
The chief reason for this helplessness was the fact that virt- 
ually all State, regional and industrial boundaries had been 
inundated and eradicated by the flood waters of economic 
collapse. Such a vast national problem could be met and 
solved only by broad national action. As a result of this 
phenomenon, Federal jurisdiction was extended on a far 
more ramified scale than ever before; Federal action, by ab- 
solute necessity, and in response to the pleas of business itself’ 
as well as of the States and their political subdivisions, was 
extended into fields of endeavor which under emergency con- 
ditions, and as a result of increasing complexities could no 
longer be treated effectively through State jurisdiction or 
private collective action. Obviously, the duty and respon- 
sibility imposed upon the Federal Government has provided 
an opportunity for many to point out that such necessitous 
Federal action transcended the sphere of action allowable 
within constitutional limits. 

Unprejudiced consideration will find that the action 
taken by President Roosevelt has been fully consistent with 
the statement made in his inaugural address in which he 
said: “It is hoped that the normal balance of executive and 
legislative authority may be wholly adequate to meet the un- 
precedented task before us. But it may be that unprece- 
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dented demand and need for undelayed action may call for 
temporary departure from that normal balance of public 
procedure. I am prepared under my constitutional duty to 
recommend the measures that a stricken world may require.” 
At the time of the President’s inauguration not even small 
voices of opposition were heard in answer to the President’s 
frank avowal that he would take even unprecedented action 
to save the nation! Such action was taken. The masses of 
the people see the evidences of recovery on every side of 
them, and now opposition criticism seeks popular support 
through false charges of unconstitutionality rather than 
through a positive, intelligible program. 

In the far-reaching program that President Roosevelt 
found necessary to initiate and execute within a remarkably 
short period of time, complete definition and development of 
all methods and procedures were not possible. It is also true 
that under such circumstances administrative mistakes were 
to be expected. It was also to be expected that such issues 
and such mistakes would become the objects of criticism, but 
it is highly improper that they should be grossly distorted so 
as to bring them within the category that some call “uncon- 
stitutional actions and procedures.” The unusual aspects 
and demands of the emergency situation have brought to the 
forefront one dominant question which sooner or later must 
be answered by the American people: If there is not suf- 
ficient constitutional authority for the Federal Government 
to deal properly with a devastating, nation-wide economic 
and social emergency, is it the will of the American people 
to amend their Constitution so that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in times of acute distress nationally, may by bold, di- 
rect action avert utter chaos? Unless the lessons taught by 
the depression go unheeded, as war lessons generally have, 
and uniess clearly evident economic signs and portents are 
largely wrong, this is a question that must be answered dur- 
ing the next decade if our present economic and govern- 
mental system is to endure. We are faced also with the 
vital related question as to whether the Federal Govern- 
ment, if a far more complex, inter-related and nationally 
homogeneous economic and social system demands consistent 
national treatment, will be able to maintain that broad 
stewardship necessary to meet this greater challenge? 

On every side now we are hearing the same declarations 
that lulled the country into lethargy following the crash in 
1929 and during the two or three years immediately follow- 
ing. Virtually all major economic signposts pointed down- 
grade into the ever deepening canyon of depression, yet those 
who had been carried to leadership by a great post-war boom 
existing for over a decade preached that things would grad- 
ually right themselves if let alone. But that doctrine of 
automatic readjustment and recovery proved to be a will- 
o’-the-wisp that almost led the United States into irretriev- 
able disaster. In 1933 the people of the United States re- 
belled against the consequences of the mistakes made in the 
decade preceding 1929. Now with recovery indisputably 
under way the proponents of an almost complete return to 
the same old order plead for a mass indifference to those 
causes. As significant evidences and concrete demonstrations 
of recovery become cumulatively greater with each passing 
month there is thus a rebirth of the once vocal school of 
thought that wants to go back to the methods and procedures 
which proved ineffective before March 4, 1933. They miss 
entirely the fact that it is this generation’s task not only to 





bring about a greater recovery than ever before but also to 
attain the salient objective which will prevent a repetition of 
the disaster which has tested our nation to the limit since 
1929. The proponents of this school now rely chiefly upon 
the slogan “Back to the Constitution.” In the bosom of 
this slogan they repose all their faith in bringing into na- 
tional power again those who believe in the doctrine of “let 
things alone and they will take care of themselves.” My 
answer to the wailing cry of “Back to the Constitution” is 
the progressive and American challenge of “Forward With 
the Constitution.” 

The preservation of the Constitution means continuing 
it as a living instrument even more than maintaining its 
status quo as to body and amendments. The Constitution 
has grown and developed through usage, interpretation by 
the courts and amendments. ‘The last of these represents 
the supreme privilege of the American people to voice their 
will with respect to keeping their Constitution abreast of 
rapidly changing and shifting conditions and needs. The 
nature and essence of the Constitution, as viewed profoundly 
by America’s outstanding Jurist, Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall, is given in the following words, taken from Marshall’s 
opinion rendered in the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland: 
“This provision is made in a Constitution intended to endure 
for ages, and, consequently, to be adapted to the various 
crises of human affairs. . . . It would have been an unwise 
attempt to provide, by immutable rules, for exigencies which, 
if foreseen at all, must have been seen dimly, and which can 
best be provided for as they occur.” 

Marshall’s words “‘to be adapted to the various crises 
of human affairs” reflect the absolute necessity for the vital 
living character of the Constitution. It reflects an adapt- 
ability and flexibility without which this nation could not 
have progressed and endured. If conditions once again de- 
cree that the people should have an opportunity to express 
their will with respect to giving their government necessary 
scope and authority to deal with grave, disrupting peace-time 
emergencies, and to maintain the stability secured through 
arduous recovery efforts, who can righteously say that such 
a procedure is not fully in accord with traditionally estab- 
lished principles of American government? 

The right of amendment is the heartbeat of our con- 
stitutional system. It is the one means by which the people 
themselves have the right and duty to change and adapt the 
fundamental laws of our government to permit and assure 
national progress. To thwart or inhibit this right would 
mean to choke the flow of democracy’s bloodstream. The 
framers of the Constitution could not envisage specifically 
the vast and complex problems which changing conditions in 
our economic and social life have brought about. But they 
did foresee the inevitability of a changing national life and 
consequently sought to devise a constitution that would have 
the flexibility to meet these changes. With far deeper wis- 
dom and vision, they explicitly set forth the means and 
methods by which the people themselves could change the 
Constitution when progress and development made it proper 
and necessary. Thus far in our nation’s history the people 
have exercised this right twenty-one times. The first ten 
amendments, generally referred to as the “Bill of Rights,” 
became effective in 1791 and were actively supported by 
those men who helped draw up the Constitution. When 
usage and interpretation have not secured to our people 
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economically and socially beneficial laws, they have deemed 
it expedient to change the Constitution to make the laws 
effective. ‘Time and experience have borne out the wisdom 
and propriety of these changes, although at the time of their 
adoption many feared that they would undermine and de- 
stroy Our government and our democratic institutions. 

In the twenty-five years preceding the dawn of the 
twentieth century, John J. Ingalls, for many years Republi- 
can Senator from Kansas and President pro tempore of the 
Senate from 1886-1890, made a remarkable record for his 
liberalism and his insistence upon adapting the government 
te meet the demands of social and economic change. He 
met the question of constitutional change with the follow- 
ing challenge of conviction: “The people of the United 
States have a reasonable respect for the Constitution, but 
they are not afraid of it. A constitution is a growth, not a 
manufacture, and the Constitution of 1890, by reason of 
the operation of the will of the people who made it, is a 
vastly different instrument from the Constitution of 1789. 
... The Constitution is perpetually invoked by the narrow, 
rigid and illiberal constructionists to interpose an insuperable 
barrier against every effort to better the condition of the 
people. The people of the United States do not regard the 
Constitution with superstition or awe. They know there 
are some things more venerable than charters, more sacred 
than constitutions, and those are the rights and privileges 
which charters and constitutions are ordained to establish 
and maintain.” In accord with this enlightened and pro- 
gressive statement of Ingalls, let us remember that to invoke 
the Constitution “to interpose an insuperable barrier against 
every effort to better the condition of the people” is contrary 
to the fundamental spirit and purpose of the Constitution 
itself. 

There is an unfounded and un-American cry in our 
country today that even to think of changing the Constitu- 
tion is heresy, yet the amendment clause of that document 
is the source of the people’s greatest strength and the basic 
principle of our democracy. In the same breath in which 
this cry is uttered, reference is made to those reverend fore- 
fathers who drew up the organic law of this nation and yet 
who saw fit in their own lifetime to interpret and amend 
that law as conditions required. A few weeks ago the fol- 
lowing headlines broadcast this false warning to the Ameri- 
can people: “Altering the Constitution Would Clear the 
Way for Socialism.” This headline, typical of many now 
appearing daily, is a throwback to 1895 when there was 
raised far and wide a battlecry against the income tax law. 
The income tax was bitterly criticized as iniquitous and also 
un-American. Joseph Choate, in his argument before the 
Supreme Court in the Income Tax Cases, expressed the out- 
raged sentiment of the vocal opposition in these words: “It 
does seem to me now, if the Court please, that it is time 
to learn a little more about the real nature of this act of 
Congress which we are impugning before you. It is far 
more communistic in its purposes and tendencies than any- 
thing President Hayes apprehended. It is defended here 
upon principles as communistic, socialistic—what shall I call 
them—populistic as ever have been addressed to any political 
assembly in the world. Now, if you approve this law, with 
its iniquitous exemption of $4,000, and this communistic 
march goes on and five years hence a statute comes to you 
with an exemption of $20,000 and a tax of 20 per cent upon 


all having incomes in excess of that amount, how can you 
meet it in view of the decision which my opponents ask you 
now to render? There is protection now or never.” When 
the Supreme Court declared the law unconstitutional a great 
cry went up from the privileged money class that the country 
had been saved. Yet in less than twenty years, against the 
onslaught of subsidized propaganda, a constitutional amend- 
ment was passed enabling the Federal Government to col- 
lect income taxes. While the income tax method alone is 


‘not the ultimate in scientific and equitable taxation it did 


represent the best means that could be devised at the time, 
and it did meet a challenging need which changed conditions 
had created. And now after the income tax has been in 
force for over twenty years we see how ridiculous were the 
predictions as to the inevitable march of communism from 
this cause. I have cited this instance in some detail because 
we find today a counterpart of that experience in the allega- 
tions, such as the headline just quoted about socialism, that 
are being hurled against President Roosevelt’s frank state- 
ment to the American people that the Federal Government 
may find it necessary to have more scope in authority if it is 
to deal successfully with peace-time emergencies which 
threaten to undermine the American system. 

The vast changes which have taken place in the Ameri- 
can commercial system and the geometric growth in com- 
plexities and inter-relationships in economic activities and 
the increasingly difficult problem of properly managing and 
interpreting these relationships in which intrastate and inter- 
state jurisdictions come into conflict is well illustrated by 
the great increase in cases coming before the Supreme Court 
with respect to the Interstate Commerce Clause. In the 
first fifty years of the Constitution’s existence, or until 1840, 
only five cases respecting the interpretation of this clause 
came before the United States Supreme Court. In that 
period of relatively simple economy the conflicts between 
interstate and intrastate jurisdictions were, from the nature 
of things, very limited. By 1860 twenty cases had come 
before the Supreme Court; by 1870 the number had in- 
creased to thirty; by 1880 to seventy-seven; by 1890 to one 
hundred and forty-eight; and by 1910 to over two hundred. 
Since 1910 it has been almost impossible to keep a record of 
the number of cases arising in connection with the interstate 
commerce clause. This record symbolizes the far reaching 
change that has been taking place in the United States since 
the Constitution was ratified. The interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution was fully sufficient to meet the 
situation for the first quarter century. But even before the 
Civil War inadequacy in certain respects was met through 
liberal interpretations of the clause by the Supreme Court. 
In the first great case dealing with the commerce clause, that 
of Gibbons vs. Ogden, Chief Justice Marshall, even in 
1824, recognized the absolute necessity of a liberal interpre- 
tation of the clause to meet the exigency of present and 
potentially greater commercial complexities. In his deci- 
sion in this case, Marshall asked the question: “It has been 
said that these powers ought to be construed strictly. But 
why ought they to be so construed?” Marshall went on to 
answer the question by criticizing that narrow construction 
which would cripple the government and render it unequal 
to attain the objects for which “it is declared to be in- 
stituted.” Without the greater impetus of liberal construc- 
tion and application given by Marshall to the commerce 
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clause there would have been such a narrow authoritative 
base that many of our most beneficial laws probably could 
not have withstood the constitutional challenges brought into 
courts by those vested interests who wished to maintain an 
archaic status quo irrespective of the demands for inexorable 
changes and the general welfare. If practical experience, 
secured in the crucible of depression years, proves conclu- 
sively that the Federal Government does not have the proper 
authority to initiate and execute a program necessary to 
maintain the public welfare and provide a democratic dis- 
tribution of benefits it must be the inescapable responsibility 
of leadership to clarify that issue for the American people 
so that they may, through the means provided in the Con- 
stitution itself, express their collective will. Unfortunately, 
there is a growing chorus of voices seeking to mislead the 
people into assuming that even the suggestion of a possible 
broadening of the Federal Government’s power through 
amendment to deal with matters of. inter-related national 
economic problems is in itself contrary to constitutional 
doctrine. I recall within my own lifetime the barrage of 
criticism heaped first upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and later upon the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Interstate Commerce Act became law in 1887, exactly 
one hundred years after the adoption of the Constitution. 
The critics of that day pointed out the striking coincidence 
that such an Act should be passed on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Constitution, and lamented the 
passage of the Act as an unconstitutional invasion of private 
rights by the Federal Government. Later the Federal 
Trade Commission became the target of much similar criti- 
cal abuse. At the time of passage, both of these Acts were 
labeled by critics as violent reform measures, marking the 
usurpation of traditional private rights by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Recourse to criticism on the grounds of uncon- 
stitutionality, either in spirit or fact, was the chief weapon 
of reliance used by the objectors. Today we are having 
precisely the same experience. My friends, the Constitution 
was never intended to create a situation in which the Fed- 
eral Government would be called upon to save the nation 
in a national emergency and then, because of greatly changed 
conditions, be unable to exercise a scope of action broad 
enough to meet the challenge. ' 

Opposition disagreement with the Roosevelt program 
is natural and to be expected under our two-party system 
of government. Intelligent forthright criticism is a neces- 
sary protective factor in our democratic procedure. But 
true party responsibility is evaded when opposition seeks the 
cloak of unconstitutional charges as the chief ground of gen- 
eralized criticism. This method of approach has recently 
been pursued so vigorously that the opposition is seeking to 
discredit the Democratic Party as having a heritage of un- 
constitutional inclinations and practices. Critics are making 
these imputations over the length and breadth of the land, 
thus leaving no alternative but to answer such charges 
frankly and directly for the information of the American 
people. 

Now, what does the record show? During the 146 
years of our national life the Supreme Court has declared 
sixty-seven Acts of Congress unconstitutional. Bearing in 
mind the current criticisms that the Democratic Party is 
running true to form in passing unconstitutional acts, let 
us see how many of these unconstitutional acts were passed 





by Democratic Congresses under Democratic Presidents. Of 
these sixty-seven acts, only twenty, or less than thirty per 
cent, were passed by Democratic Congresses, while Republi- 
can Congresses passed forty-two unconstitutional Acts, or 
around sixty-three per cent. Four of the other unconstitu- 
tional acts were passed by a Democratic House and a Re- 
publican Senate, and one by the first Congress assembled, 
which was a non-partisan body. During the presidency of 
the immortal Lincoln, Republican Congresses passed seven 
acts that were later declared unconstitutional. Under 
Theodore Roosevelt, Republican Congresses passed six acts 
that were later declared unconstitutional. During Presi- 
dent Grant’s two terms, ten acts were passed which were 
later ruled unconstitutional, or one-half as many unconstitu- 
tional acts as Democratic Congresses have passed in the 
entire history of the nation. I am not citing these compara- 
tive facts as a criticism, but chiefly as an answer to those 
prevalent allegations that the Democratic Party is supposedly 
up to its old habits in sponsoring and passing unconstitutional 
legislation. 

The President’s letter to Representative Hill with re- 
gard to the Guffey Coal Bill has been widely and wildly 
cited as an evidence of the President’s reputed unconstitu- 
tional leanings. No industry has faced any greater problem 
for sustenance and existence than the coal industry. Un- 
ethical competition, destructive price reductions and critical 
labor conditions have threatened the very life of that in- 
dustry. Under the NRA this disrupted and disorganized 
industry was given a new lease on life. Codes of fair 
competition and improved labor standards were bringing 
about a rehabilitated status. When the NRA ceased to 
function, the Guffey Bill was introduced to retain for this 
industry as many of the helpful features secured under NRA 
as possible. After reciting the deplorable conditions that 
had existed in this industry, the President in his letter to 
Representative Hill concluded by saying: “. . . a decision 
of the Supreme Court relative to this measure would be 
helpful as indicating with increasing clarity the constitu- 
tional limits within which this government must operate,” 
and the President expressed the hope that the Committee 
“. . will not permit doubts as to the constitutionality, how- 
ever reasonable, to block the suggested legislation.”” This 
letter was immediately seized upon as an evidence of the 
President’s trend away from the Constitution. But what 
are the real facts of the case? Eminent constitutional law- 
yers appearing before congressional committees asserted their 
belief in the bill’s constitutionality. Other constitutional 
lawyers argued that it was unconstitutional. The Depart- 
ment of Justice reported that it could not give a positive 
opinion. The President in his letter had stated that “. . . no 
one is in a position to give assurance that the proposed act 
will withstand constitutional tests, for the simple fact that 
you can get not ten but a thousand differing legal opinions.” 
Accordingly, the President suggested that the act be passed 
and that the question of constitutionality be left to the courts 
to pass upon in an orderly fashion. This procedure in no way 
conflicts either with the letter or spirit of the Constitution. 
Article II, Section 3, enumerating the powers of the Presi- 
dent, specifically states that “He shall from time to time 
give to the Congress information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient. ...” ‘Thus, we find the 
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basis for this procedure explicitly set forth in the Constitu- 
tion itself, a procedure which has been followed from the 
time the Constitution was adopted. As far back as Febru- 
ary, 1793, the Second Congress passed an act directing the 
Secretary of War, in conjunction with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to take such action as was necessary to obtain adjudica- 
tion of the Supreme Court on the constitutionality of an 
Act passed in 1792. In this case, Congress was doubtful 
as to the constitutionality of the act in question, and, want- 
ing to find out if the Act was constitutional, directed the 
authorities to seek a test of the act in the Supreme Court. 
This instance is cited by Chief Justice Marshall in the case 
of Marbury vs. Madison and given high judicial sanction 
as to the constitutional propriety. These instances took 
place early in the life of our nation, when many men who 
had served in the constitutional convention occupied high 
federal positions. Yet President Roosevelt, following pre- 
cisely the same procedure, is severely criticized for a method 
which the constitutional fathers themselves thoroughly 
approved. 

Lincoln, during his strenuous and perilous days, was 
often severely criticized on constitutional grounds. I have 
quoted before in a radio address a remarkable letter that 
Lincoln wrote to Mr. Hodges concerning these criticisms. 
This letter is so appropriate to the present situation that I 
wish-to quote it again for you at this time. It was in 1864, 
at the height of a wave of abuse heaped upon Lincoln to 
the effect that he was following and sponsoring unconstitu- 
tional practices, that he wrote: “My oath to preserve the 
constitution imposed on me the duty of preserving by every 
indispensable means that government, that nation, of which 
the constitution was the organic law. Was it possible to 
lose the nation and yet preserve the Constitution? By gen- 
eral law life and limb must be protected, yet as often a limb 
must be amputated to save a life, but a life is never wisely 
given to save a limb. I felt that measures, otherwise uncon- 
stitutional, might become lawful by becoming in dispensable 
to the preservation of the constitution through the preserva- 
tion of the nation. Right or wrong, I assumed this ground, 
and now avow it.” History has confirmed the righteous 


_ judgment of Lincoln in moving forward with the Constitu- 


tion just as it will confirm the constitutional procedures of 
President Roosevelt. 

Lincoln, at the time of giving his first inaugural ad- 
dress, faced an acute domestic emergency just as Roosevelt 
did in 1933. In this address Lincoln dealt frankly with 
several aspects of constitutional questions, making this 
trenchant observation: “The candid citizen must confess that 
if the policy of the government, upon the vital questions 
affecting the whole people, is to be irrevocably fixed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they are made 

. the people will have ceased'to be their own rulers, 
having to that extent practically resigned their government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” Lincoln, before 
grappling with the problems which confronted him, frankly 
stated the principle that if the Supreme Court should pass 
adversely upon vital policies affecting the whole people and 
that if such action should be regarded as irrevocably fixed, 
the people would cease to be their own rulers. Lincoln’s 
methods and principles have been passed upon with affirma- 
tion and acclamation by patriotic American judgment. Why 
is it, then, we may ask, that comparable but less drastic 


procedure on the part of President Roosevelt should be 
criticized as unconstitutional or un-American in any way? 

James Russell Lowell, in his great essay on Abraham 
Lincoln, written at the same time that Lincoln was experi- 
encing the immediate critical reaction following the conclu- 
sion of the Civil War, confirms the deep patriotic attitude 
evidenced in Lincoln’s letter to Mr. Hodges and in his 
approach to constitutional questions. Today those who 
are most vigorously criticizing President Roosevelt on con- 
stitutional grounds are reanimating the practices and name 
of Lincoln in a desperately hopeful attempt to infer that 
Lincoln’s record from a constitutional viewpoint stands in 
contrast to that of Roosevelt. The public position of no 
two presidents, with respect to fundamental guiding prin- 
ciples in a great domestic emergency, has been so basically 
similar as that of Lincoln and Roosevelt. Lincoln’s own 
letter to Hodges, as well as many other recorded statements 
and facts, is an affirmation of the statement I have just 
made. Lincoln averted absolute internal chaos through 
ultimate victory over the destructiveness of a civil war; 
Roosevelt averted absolute internal chaos through victory 
over the insidious forces of America’s most tragic depression. 
As soon as the tide had definitely turned Lincoln’s program 
of reconstruction and reformation was bitterly attacked. 
President Roosevelt’s program of reconstruction is meeting 
obstructions but fortunately the broader knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the people will accord that support to Roose- 
velt that a strife-torn, war-wearied people did not accord 
Lincoln. Lowell, in the essay to which I have already re- 
ferred, made the following comments with respect to Lin- 
coln’s problems, methods and status: “All that he did was 
sure to be virulently attacked as ultra by one side; all that 
he left undone, to be stigmatized as proof of luke-warmness 
and back-sliding by the other. . . . Mr. Lincoln’s perilous 
task has been to carry a rather shaky raft through the rapids, 
making fast the unrulier logs as he could snatch opportunity, 
and the country is to be congratulated that he did not think 
it is his duty to run straight at all hazards, but cautiously 
to assure himself with his setting-pole where the main cur- 
rent was, and to keep steadily to that.” Precisely the same 
words might be written today to describe the course which 
President Roosevelt is pursuing. 

The “‘setting-pole” of depression experience has shown 
clearly what the main current of action must be. Our 
economic and social system has grown so vast, complicated, 
inter-related and sensitive that it can no longer maintain a 
continuity of stability and sound structural growth unless 
methods and procedures are provided for treating it com- 
prehensively as one inter-related system rather than to allow 
its broad scope of actions and reactions to be controlled 
separately and in segmentary fashion. As far as commerce 
and business are concerned state lines have now largely 
vanished. The tremendous growth of corporations and their 
penetration nationally into all communities and into all 
phases of the nation’s economic activities has made national 
coordinated treatment of these economic activities manda- 
tory. Since the world war, under a system of group ap- 
proach and development, the economic rewards accruing 
from the operations of our system have generally, but with 
some important exceptions, of course, been unequally divided. 
Practices which, fifteen or twenty years ago, were Simon- 
pure intra-state transactions, now directly or indirectly exert 
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an influence of far-reaching proportions upon the entire na- 
tional economic system. It is not, therefore, a question of 
whether long-established custom and thinking prefers the 
old system to the new approach, but rather it is a question 
of dealing with conditions as they are in a comprehensive 
over-all fashion. As the depression deepened its harrowing 
groove in the two years following the first major collapse 
in the fall of 1929 business turned its attention to the under- 
lying problems which far-reaching changes following the 
World War had created. In October, 1931, a year and a 
half before the advent of the Roosevelt Administration, a 
Committee on Continuity of Business and Employment, ap- 
pointed by and representing the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, said in the beginning of its report: “A freedom 
of action which might have been justified in the relatively 
simple life of the last century cannot be tolerated today, 
because the unwise action of one individual may adversely 
affect the lives of thousands. We have left the period of 
extreme individualism and are living in a period in which 
national economy must be recognized as a controlling fac- 
tor.” The position of the President, on both general re- 
covery and constitutional grounds, is fully in accord with 
this statement of the Chamber of Commerce Committee. 
Does the fact that we are now experiencing a decided busi- 
ness upturn in any way change the underlying fact that we 
are “living in a period in which national economy must be 
recognized as a controlling factor?” I cannot conceive that 
it does. 

Against this economic and social background is set the 
controversy of the possible need for some limited constitu- 
tional reform. On this Constitution Day, therefore, it is 
fitting that the American people should define this issue 
impartially and study its implications fully. 

As I read the debates and proceedings of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1787, as I study the Federalist papers 
which translated the purpose and meaning of the constitu- 
tion to the people in the first few years following the con- 
vention and as I analyze the written words and recorded 
actions of America’s greatest leaders and statesmen I find 
nothing but justification, in conformity with long established 
American principles and doctrines, of the constitutional 
course that President Roosevelt has pursued. I have already 
cited much verifiable data to prove this conclusion. George 
Washington once said: “It is clear to me as A, B, C, that 
an extension of federal powers would make us one of the 
most happy, wealthy, respectable and powerful nations that 
ever inhabited the terrestrial globe. I predict the worst 
consequences from a half-starved, limping government, al- 
ways moving upon crutches and tottering at every step.” 
Following the Revolutionary War the colonial government 
was “always moving on crutches and tottering at every step” 
because it did not have the power and authority to deal 
comprehensively with interstate commerce. It was primarily 
commercial needs which led to the calling of the constitu- 
tional convention and the extension of federal powers which 
made our present nation possible. If new and complex com- 
mercial needs, which only the federal government is com- 
petent to meet, require proper constitutional extension, who 








can find anything in such a declaration from the President 
to the American people to conflict with Washington’s state- 
ment which I have just quoted or with the whole body of 


our constitutional experience? This principle of constitu- 
tional adaptability is also fully in accord with the following 
siatement made by Calvin Coolidge in 1925: “We shall 
continue prosperous at home and helpful abroad, about as 
we shall maintain and continually adapt to changing con- 
ditions the system under which we have come thus far.” 


As Coolidge said, our problem is to “continually adapt 
to changing conditions the system under which we have come 
thus far.” ‘That is the principle which unmistakably under- 
lies President Roosevelt’s philosophy and action. Many 
years of undelayed and postponed adaptation created a situa- 
tion which almost wrecked our nation. ‘The complications 
of the resultant problems required a period of broad and 
immediate adaptation. President Roosevelt had to initiate 
the measures that others had failed to provide. And now 
in glaring headlines and blaring voices we hear the slogan 
of “Back to the Constitution!” 

The Administration believes that the Constitution, ap- 
plied in accordance with the best practices supported by the 
greatest leaders in our national life and history, can suc- 
cessfully meet the test of great changes which must be faced 
courageously in the years immediately ahead. The late Jus- 
tice Holmes once said: “We must recognize that growth is 
the law of life, and that change is as inevitable as the rise 
and fall of the tide.” This growth is ore of the inevitable 
principles of life, and through usage, interpretation and | 
amendment, our Constitution has been maintained as a 
living, vital instrumentality functioning for the general 
welfare of the American people. Less than six months be- 
fore his death, in a letter to a friend, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote: “Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious 
reverence, and deem them, like the ark of the covenant, too 
sacred to be touched. They ascribe to the men of the pre- 
ceding age a wisdom more than human, and suppose what 
they did beyond amendment. | knew that age well; I be- 
longed to it and labored with it. It deserved well of its 
country. It was very like the present, but without the 
experience of the present—I am certainly not an advocate 
of frequent and un-tried changes in laws and constitutions— 
but I also know that laws and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the progress of the human mind.” 


The Roosevelt Administration, recognizing that our 
economic and social progress demands that we adjust and 
adapt our governmental principles and procedures to these 
changes, aims to give the people of this nation a greater 
opportunity to secure those benefits which our heritage and 
enterprise have made possible. These great fundamental 
principles must be preserved and adapted to assure national 
progress as against national decadence. The first require- 
ment of a progressive society is a prog.essive Constitution. 
That is the essence of democracy. That is the great heritage 
which is ours today, set forth by our forefathers 148 years 
ago. ‘That is the principle which is embodied in today’s 
fundamental challenge—“Forward with the Constitution.” 
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Ethiopia’s Position 
By EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE of Ethiopia 


Broadcast in French and Amharic over National Broadcasting System from his capital, September 13, 1935 


ing to our Ethiopian calendar, and in the hope that 

our new year which is just commencing will bring 
to our people and the world the peace which they ardently 
desire and which is indispensable to them, it is opportune 
to glance at the events which have filled our days during the 
past year. 

The incident which happened at Ualual in the Ethio- 
pian territory on December 5th last between the strongly 
armed Italian troops at that place, which they occupied and 
still occupy illegally, and the effort which we have given 
to an international commission, was concerned with an al- 
legedly commonplace incident which under the general prin- 
ciples of the covenant of the League of Nations and the spe- 
cial provision of the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1828, should 
have had an immediate and rapid arbitrary solution. 


O N the threshold of this year of grace 1928, accord- 


This solution was demanded by our government im- 
mediately upon the happening of this incident. Finally, on 
August Ist last, the arbitration commission comprised of 
five members, including two Italian members, unanimously 
decided that neither Ethiopia nor Italy could be held re- 
sponsible for the incident. The event which was planned to 
humiliate our government and to make it appear as culpable 
_ of negligence has now been set aside and this pretext for an 
Italian-Ethiopian war has disappeared. 


There is also the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of May 15, 
1908. Our government requested the interpretation of this 
treaty and in particular the solution of the question whether 
Ualual belongs to Ethiopia or Italy be decided. Italy has 
refused absolutely to submit the question to a commission 
of arbitrators. 


This attitude was expressed to the League in spite 
of the fact that Ualual is a part of our territory, even the 
fact of its belonging to Ethiopia being shown on the maps 
published by the Italian Ministry of the Colonies. The 
arbitrators’ decision on the Ualual incident, credit for which 
is due to the Council of the League of Nations as well as 
to the officials of our government, and our determination to 
keep our position through legal and pacific means, confirms 
the unwarlike intentions which we have manifested ever since 
the month of August last year. 


Five months before the pretext which they found in 
December in the Ualual incident, Italy had begun the arma- 
ment of her colonies, armament which since has been intensi- 
fied and increased by the continuous sending of troops, 
mechanized equipment and ammunition during the entire 
duration of the work of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions and the work of the Arbitration Board. 

Now that the pretext on which they planned to make 
war upon us has vanished, Italy, after having obtained from 
the Powers their refusal to permit us to purchase armaments 
and ammunition which we do not manufacture and which 


is necessary for our defense, seeks to discredit the Ethiopian 
people and their government before world opinion. 

They characterize us as a barbarous people whom it is 
necessary to civilize. The attitude of Italy will be judged 
by history. We will see whether it is the act of a nation 
that prides herself as being the epitome of civilization to 
make an unjust attack on a pacific people recently disarmed 
and which places all their confidence in her promise of peace 
and friendship which a civilized nation had previously given 
in a treaty made on her own initiative seven years before, 
to be exact, August 2, 1928. 


Italy seeks to justify the unworthy act which she pre- 
pares to commit against our people. To this end, instead 
of replying to the legal argument which we have presented 
to demonstrate the violation of our territory, and the armed 
and illegal occupation of our territory by Italian troops, her 
government presents at the last moment a documentation 
against our people patiently and slyly assembled by numer- 
ous paid agents distributed throughout our territory under 
the guise of diplomatic representatives. 

It is not the place or the moment here to reply legally 
or quarrel with Italy on their accusation which as yet is 
known to us only by hearsay. To this memorandum pre- 
sented on September 4 to the League of Nations, which 
as yet has not had time to reach us, our government is able 
to reply point by point and to answer the League on all these 
accusations formulated at the last hour against us and to sus- 
tain the court of world opinion which now ought to judge. 

Our delegation at Geneva has received our formal in- 
structions to demand of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions the institution of an international commission of in- 
quiry, the only organ competent to decide such a question 
after having heard both parties to the dispute. 

The Ethiopian people are firmly attached to peace but 
they are at the same time animated by a deep love of coun- 
try. Whatever may be the state of disarmament in which 
they unjustly find themselves through the diplomatic ma- 
neuvers of Italy, our people are jealous of their independence 
and know how and will use even swords and spears in de- 
fense of the acres they have cultivated and which they love. 

We do not want war. Ethiopia puts its confidence in 
God and she knows His justice transcends that of man. She 
knows that the modern methods of war invented by men to 
dispose of others have never been a true symbol of civiliza- 
tion. 

She renders to those statesmen who in spite of the im- 
mensity of their problems have given months of their efforts 
to assure the maintenance of a peace which the demands of 
Italy disturb. 

The Ethiopian government, the Ethiopian church, and 
her people in their entirety, pray to God that He may assist 
and direct them in their efforts for the maintenance of peace. 
Ethiopia is conscious of having always fulfilled all its in- 
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ternational obligations and having until now made all the 
sacrifices compatible with her honor and dignity to assure 
a peaceful solution to the present conflict. 

She wishes and hopes with all her heart that an amica- 
ble and peaceful settlement, in accordance with right and 


justice, will intervene, and that the officers of the Council 
of the League of Nations in conformity with the pact, will 
compel all the nations of the world, great and small, who 
place their ideals in peace, to halt this crisis which threatens 
to stop all civilization. 


The American Bill of Rights 


By FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
Delivered at San Diego, California, Sept. 17, 1935. 


I shall refer to but one phase of the Constitution in its 

many bearings upon national life—that is the Bill of 
Rights. 

Today the Constitution is indeed under more vivid dis- 
cussion than at any time since the years before the Civil War. 
The background of that issue was Negro slavery, but in the 
foreground was the constitutional question of States’ rights 
and in the final determination was the fate of the Union. 

The aroused interest of today is again the rights of men. 
Today the issue is the rights of the individual in relation to 
the government; this, too, involves the fate of the nation. 
If for no other reason, this discussion has been forced upon 
us because new philosophies and new theories of government 
have arisen in the world which militantly deny the validity 
of our principles. 

Our Constitution is not alone the working plan of a 
great federation of States under representative government. 
There is embedded in it also the vital principles of the 
American system of liberty. 

That system is based upon certain inalienable freedoms 
and protections which not even the government may infringe 
and which we call the Bill of Rights. It does not require a 
lawyer to interpret those provisions. ‘They are as clear as 
the Ten Commandments. 

Among others, the freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech and of the press, the right of peaceable assembly, 
equality before the law, just trial for crime, freedom from 
unreasonable search, and security from being deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law are the prin- 
ciples which distinguish our civilization. 

Herein are the invisible sentinels which guard the door 
of every home from invasion of coercion, of intimidation and 
fear. Herein is the expression of the spirit of men who 
would be forever free. 

These rights were no sudden discovery, no overnight 
inspiration. ‘They were established by centuries of struggle, 
in which men died fighting bitterly for their recognition. 
Their beginnings lie in the Magna Charta at Runnymede 
570 years before the Constitution was written. 

Down through the centuries the habeas corpus, the “pe- 
tition of rights,” the “declaration of rights,” the growth of 
the fundamental maxims of the common law marked their 
expansion and security. Our forefathers migrated to Amer- 
ica that they might attain them more fully. When they 


I: the twelve minutes which I occupy in this discussion 


wrote the Declaration of Independence they boldly extended 
these rights. 


Before the Constitution could be ratified patriotic men 


who feared a return to tyranny, whose chains had been 
thrown off only after years of toil and bloody war, insisted 
that these hard-won rights should be incorporated in black 
and white within the Constitution—and so came the Amer- 
ican Bill of Rights. 

In the hurricane of revolutions which have swept the 
world since the great war men, struggling with the wreckage 
and poverty of that great catastrophe and the complications 
of the machine age, are in despair surrendering their freedom 
for false promises of economic security. 

Whether it be Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, Communist 
Russia, or their lesser followers, the result is the same. 

Every day they repudiate every principle of the Bill of 


Rights. Freedom of worship is denied. Freedom of speech 
is suppressed. The press is censored and distorted with 
propaganda. The right of criticism is denied. 


Men go to jail or the gallows for honest opinion. They 
may not assemble for discussion. They speak of public af- 
fairs only in whispers. They are subject to search and seiz- 
ure by spies and inquisitors who haunt the land. 

The safeguards of justice in trial or imprisonment are 
set aside. There is no right in one’s savings or one’s own 
home which the government need respect. 

Here is a form of servitude, of slavery—a slipping back 
toward the Middle Ages. Whatever these governments are, 
they have one common denominator—the citizen has no as- 
sured rights. He is submerged into the State. 

Here is the most fundamental clash known to mankind 
—that is, free men and women, cooperating under orderly 
liberty, as contrasted with human beings made pawns of dic- 
tatorial government; men who are slaves of despotism, as 
against free men who are the masters of the State. 

Even in America, where liberty blazed brightest and by 
its glow shed light on all the others, it is besieged from with- 
out and challenged from within. Many, in honest belief, 
hold that we cannot longer accommodate the growth of sci- 
ence, technology and mechanical power to the Bill of Rights 
and our form of government. 


With that I do not agree. Men’s inventions cannot be 
of more value than men themselves. But it would be better 
that we sacrifice something of economic efficiency than to sur- 
render these primary liberties. 

In them lies a spiritual right of men. Behind them is 
the conception which is the highest development of the Chris- 
tion faith—the concentration of individual freedom with 
brotherhood. From them is the fullest flowering of indi- 
vidual human personality. ; 


Those who proclaim that by the machine age there is 
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created an irreconcilable conflict in which liberty must be sac- 
rificed should not forget the battles for these rights over the 
centuries, for let it be remembered that in the end these are 
undying principles which spring from the souls of men. 

We imagine conflict not because the principles of liberty 
are unworkable in a machine age, but because we have not 
worked them conscientiously or have forgotten their true 
meaning. 

Nor do I admit that sacrifice of these rights would add 
to economic efficiency or would gain in economic security, or 
would find a single job or would give a single assurance in 
old age. 

‘The dynamic forces which sustain economic security and 
progress in human comfort lie deep below the surface. They 
reach to those human impulses which are watered alone by 
freedom. 

The initiative of men, their enterprise, the inspiration 
of thought, flower in full only in the security of these rights. 

And by practical experience under the American system 
we have tested this truth. And here I may repeat what | 
have said elsewhere. Down through a century and a half 
this American concept of human freedom has enriched the 
whole world. 

From the release of the spirit, the initiative, the co- 
operation and the courage of men, which alone comes of these 
freedoms, has been builded this very machine age, with all its 
additions of comfort, its reductions of sweat. Wherever in 
the world the system of individual liberty has been sustained, 
mankind, has been better clothed, better fed, better housed, 
has had more leisure. 

Above all, men and women have had more self-respect. 
‘They have been more generous and of finer spirit. Those 
who scoff that liberty is of no consequence to the under- 
privileged and the unemployed are grossly ignorant of the 
primary fact that it is through the creative and the produc- 
tive impulses of free men that the redemption of those suf- 
ferers and their economic security must come. 

Any system which curtails these freedoms and stimu- 
lants to men destroys the possibility of the full production 
from which economic security can alone come. 

These rights and protections of the Bill of Rights are safe- 
vuarded in the Constitution through a delicate balance and 
separation of powers in the framework of our government. 
‘That has been founded on the experience over centuries, in- 
cluding our own day. 

Liberty is safe only by a division of powers and upon 
local self-government. We know full well that power feeds 
upon itself—partly from the greed of power and partly from 
the innocent belief that Utopia can be attained by dictation 
or coercion. 

Nor is respect for the Bill of Rights a fetter upon prog- 

It has been no dead hand that has carried the living 
principles of liberty over these centuries. Without violation 
of these principles and their safeguards we have amended the 
Constitution many times in the past century to meet the prob- 


lems of growing civilization. We will no doubt do so many 
times again. 


ress, 


Always groups of audacious men in government or out 
will attempt to consolidate privilege against their fellows. 
New invention and new ideas require the constant remolding 
of our civilization. The functions of government must be 
readjusted from time to time to restrain the strong and pro- 
tect' the weak. ‘That is the preservation of liberty itself. 

We ofttimes interpret some provisions of the Bill of 
Rights so that they override others. They indeed jostle each 
other in course of changing national life—but their respective 
domains can be defined by virtue, by reason, and by law. 
And the freedom of men is not possible without virtue, rea- 
son and law. 

Liberty comes alone and lives alone where the hard-won 
rights of men are held inalienable, where governments them- 
selves may not infringe, where governments are indeed but 
the mechanisms to protect and sustain these principles. It 
was this concept upon which America’s sons have died on a 
hundred battlefields. 

For twenty years in the service of my country at home 
and abroad I have dealt with the backwash of war and revo- 
lution. I have had poignant duty to observe the beginning 
and the march of forces which lead to the overthrow of lib- 
erty in many lands. I have known the men who fought 
bravely to save humanity from these catastrophes. I have 
one conclusion from it all. 

Liberty never dies from direct attack. No one will dare 
rise tomorrow and say he is opposed to the Bill of Rights. 
Liberty dies from the encroachment and disregard of its safe- 
guards. Its destruction can be no less potent from ignorance 
or desire to find shortcuts to jump over some immediate pres- 
sure. 

In our country, abdication of its responsibilities and 
powers by Congress to the Executive, the repudiation by the 
government of its obligations, the centralization of authority 
into the Federal Government at the expense of local govern- 
ment, the building up of huge bureaucracies, the coercion or 
intimidation of citizens, are the same sort of first sapping of 
safeguards of human rights that have taken place in other 
lands. Here is the cause of anxiety and concern to the think- 
ing citizens of the United States. 

George Washington in his Farewell Address warned: 

“One method of assault may be to effect, in the form of 
the Constitution alterations which may impair the energy of 
the system and thus undermine that which cannot be directly 
overthrown.” 

Yet every form of constructive progress can be devel- 
oped within the spirit and safeguards of the Bill of Rights. 
That is the only foundation upon which progress may be 
permanent. All other foundations are the sands of disaster. 

The nation seeks for solution of many difficulties. These 
solutions can come alone through the constructive forces 
which arise from the spirit of free men and women. 

The purification of liberty from abuses, the restoration 
of confidence in the rights of men, from which come the re- 
lease of the dynamic forces of initiative and enterprise, are 
alone the methods through which these solutions can be found 
and the purpose of American life assured. 
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Fragments of Truth 





By ERNEST MARTIN HOPKINS, President of Dartmouth College 
At the Opening of the College, Thursday, September 19, 1935. 


scholars teach as in what its students learn. ‘There- 
fore, at the opening of the academic year those re- 
sponsible for the direction of an educational institution are 
principally concerned in regard to the capacity to learn on 
the part of those enrolled as undergraduates. Do these know 
what education is and have they genuine desire to acquire it? 

Assuming that careful selection of the student body at 
Dartmouth makes it possible to answer in a qualified affirma- 
tive and that the influence and atmosphere of the college will 
make this affirmation more positive as time goes on, let us 
consider for a moment what is the method of the liberal col- 
lege. First, it ‘is not indoctrination in a partisan sense. I 
shall discuss this more at length later. Colleges are not 
rightfully sponsors for special causes. Much confusion of 
thought about colleges would be avoided were this to be 
understood. In the curriculum diverse and sometimes con- 
tradictory points of view will be presented. Problems will 
be approached from different angles. Beliefs will be chal- 
lenged not for the purpose of destroying them, but that a 
man may consider the validity of those he holds and may 
substantiate them, or if he cannot do this, replace them with 
others which he can substantiate. 

Learning is a man’s job and requires the balanced judg- 
ment, the sense of proportion, and the mental effort which 
are attributes of developing maturity. The Apostle Paul 
wrote, “When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a 
child, I thought as a child: now that I am become a man, I 
have put away childish things.” It is to you as men who 
have put away childish things in the field of learning that I 
wish to speak. In the conception of general education, ap- 
proach to which is offered by the liberal college, lies the hope 
of civilization. But no college and no institution of society 
can give a man more than fragments of knowledge. It is by 
the student’s persistence in learning how these fragments are 
related that any vision of the unity of all knowledge is ac- 
quired. Thus is real education sought and found. 


, \HE distinction of a college is not so much in what its 


It is told that on one occasion Aristotle was asked how 
much educated men were superior to those uneducated. “As 
much,” said he, “as the living are to the dead.” The same 
implication lies in Horace Mann’s assertion that “a human 
being is not in any proper sense a human being till he is edu- 
cated.” In such statements are embodied convictions which 
have impelled men for centuries to offer to youth some me- 
dium which should make education more quickly, more easily, 
and more comprehensively obtainable than in the labors, diffi- 
culties, and pains of self-acquisition. Dartmouth is one such 
agency. The College aspires in our behalf to an understand- 
ing of life in its wholeness rather than simply to an acquain- 
tanceship with detached sections of life. To the end that in 
some of us ambition may be kindled to attain the as yet un- 
attainable, the College strives. To abundance of life and to 
the realization of our fullest possibilities as human beings, 
the College summons us. 





Addison comments that the influence of education upon 
the human soul is like the influence of sculpture upon a block 
of marble. He adds, “The philosopher, the saint, the hero, 
the wise and the good, or the great, very often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
disinterred and brought to light.” If one cares to develop 
the analogy, it might also be said that among some of us self- 
sufficiency and opinionatedness may so harden the substance 
surrounding the soul that tools of education can never reach 
it, while among others the unconcern which leads to inertia 
or dissipation of our powers on superficial things may render 
the quality of the soul so putty-like as to be incapable of 
holding any form. 

In reflection, however, upon conditions in the educa- 
tional field in our time, I have often thought of a remark 
about politics of Senator Dwight Morrow, who salted his 
keen intelligence with humor. He said that a political party 
which arrogated exclusive credit to itself for all of the bless- 
ings derived by a people through favorable natural conditions 
could not logically complain at having responsibility ascribed 
to it when adversity befell because of correspondingly un- 
favorable conditions. 

The world’s greatest thinkers have contended from the 
beginning of time that the refining and elevating influences 
which make for civilization are largely engendered through 
education. If this be accepted as true, then it would appear 
that education can justly be called to account when civiliza- 
tion lags—when mankind abandons its ideals, lowers its 
standards, and yields to the more primitive of its appetites 
and the more brutal of its instincts. 

At the close of the Great War, when Sir Ernest 
Shackleton returned from his long isolation from world af- 
fairs in the Antarctic and compared conditions as he found 
them with those existent when he had last known them, he 
was quoted as saying: 

“People do not realize that the flower of the World 
has gone. The United States is the one nation left intact. 
Here in Europe the high spirit, the faith, the enterprise of 
youth have been mown down as with a scythe.” 

Looking backward after nearly two decades and with 
the advantage of the proportionally clearer perspective of- 
fered by distance, it is difficult to find the fallacies of this 
assumption in regard to the United States that it was intact. 
Relatively, we had been called upon to endure small propor- 
tion of the grief and suffering that pervaded Europe; com- 
paratively, our self-sacrifice had been inconsiderable; and 
economically, our impairment had been trifling. The ranks 
of youth awaiting call to the responsibilities of maturity were 
little depleted. Surely the belief was justified that as a na- 
tion we had been little affected. Yet the integration of our 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual faculties as a people, which 
then seemed possible from our status, has not developed. 

On the contrary, there has been an obvious retrogres- 


sion. We not only have not moved on from strength to 
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greater strength, but have rather yielded with but feeble re- 
sistance to forces making for weakened aspirations and for 
less worthy accomplishments. In circumstances where loy- 
alty to high idealism was imperative, we as individuals and 
as a people have compromised with expediency; in situations 
where bold resolution was demanded, we have sought refuge 
from responsibility in self-pity; under circumstances demand- 
ing courage, we have fallen back upon cynicism to justify 
avoidance of accepting any risk; among the shadows which 
have needed illumination, if we were to find truth, we have 
shaded our mental eyes lest light should reveal to us what 
we have not wished to see; and amid the confusions resulting 
from unrest of the spirit, we have sought surcease from con- 
cern in new dissipations and in more self-indulgence. As a 
people we have been afraid to grow up, and we have played 
with our principles, with our emotions, and with our re- 
sponsibilities. 

Such is to some extent, at least, a justifiable description 
of the nation which less than twenty years ago appeared to 
be intact. Surely it is requisite that we examine our prin- 
ciples of education in home and church and school before 
tendencies already clearly defined be set into customs and 
habits which shall be enduring. 

Of necessity, I shall confine myself in these brief min- 
utes to discussion of the affairs of the liberal college. 

For one thing, there is the question of attitude of those 
seeking an education. They in many cases have assumed that 
the very inexperience of youth constituted a reason for ac- 
cepting all of the desires and theories of youth as determina- 
tive of what education should be. Not infrequently in recent 
years the mood of the undergraduate who has adjudged him- 
self intellectually precocious has seemed to be that education 
must be offered to him on his own terms, and that it was his 
conscientious duty to neutralize himself against any educa- 
tional influence that was not in conformity with his precon- 
ceived ideas. For college officials to have yielded to this 
point of view in any major degree would have been to do so 
at the ultimate expense of the undergraduate. Too much 
needs to be done in this world in the briefest possible time 
for us to throw away all of the lessons of experience and to 
begin entirely anew. 

We need to rid ourselves of the post-war fiction, to 
which some committed themselves, that there is an inevitable 
conflict between the generations, that the interests of youth 
and their elders are exclusive of each other, or that either 
group can benefit by conditions that are not favorable to 
both. “Half the art of government,” Sir Arthur Salter has 
said, “is the luck of having people who can be governed.” 
Certainly, half the art of education is the luck of having 
educable students. Without such, there is no point in devel- 
oping any other percentage of the art. Under conditions of 
the greatest community of interests between succeeding gen- 
erations, one of the tragic disappointments to which any gen- 
eration eventually comes is its inability in any measure to 
transmit to oncoming youth the lessons of its sorrows and 
joys, its discontents and satisfactions, its futile efforts and 
its accomplishments. Under a theory of differences in inter- 
est, such as has been widely pervasive in recent years, the 
inevitable difficulties in conserving the intellectual and moral 
wealth of the world and of transmitting this from one gen- 
eration to another have been greatly intensified. 

Somewhat more than a decade ago promise seemed to 


exist in the apparent idealism of the youth movements in 
countries of the old world. Through disregard of the cus- 
toms, principles, and proprieties of the past, through self- 
expression in the establishment of new ideals and the assump- 
tion of new liberties, and through the clarity of a new and 
keener vision which they assumed themselves to have, they 
were to bring peace where there had been war and social jus- 
tice where there had been oppression. What of the melan- 
choly sequence? The boast of Fascism and Communism 
alike is the fervor of youth in support of the respective move- 
ments. Such resistance as exists at all and such forces as 
work for liberalism are predominantly among those of older 
years, out of whose experience and maturity arose hopes of 
something quite different from the exchange of one tyranny 
for another. 

There is no comparison to be made between conditions 
such as these and any to be found among our own people, 
excepting at the point where youth in the zest of rationaliz- 
ing believes it possible to disregard unbroken experience as a 
factor in education or as a guide to the art of living. Were 
its argument to be granted, youth would encounter anew, 
and be under the necessity of overcoming, obstacles which 
lessons of the past teach one to avoid. 

Even so, I would pay tribute to the qualities of such of 
our modern-day youth as we find enrolled in our American 
institutions of higher learning. In the group as a whole 
there are, I believe, an eagerness for self-improvement, an 
earnestness of endeavor, and a readiness for assuming re- 
sponsibility for bettering social conditions, that have been 
unsurpassed in American colleges at any time. It is only 
in comparison with the enlarged demands of contemporary 
life that 1 am concerned lest the degree to which the college 
serves the need of the community may not be as great in the 
present day as it has been in the past. 

More than ever before, the undergraduate in the liberal 
college should understand the philosophy of the educational 
method, the advantages of which he seeks. Briefly, this is 
that the cultural progress of a people and the mental and 
spiritual enlargement of the individual are dependent always 
upon opportunity for free inquiry as to how the good may 
be made better and how evil may be sloughed off. It was 
the belief of the founders of our historic colleges, to which 
we hold, that ultimate goodness is correlated with knowledge 
and that ignorance, in its least harmful aspect, makes for 
worthlessness and easily makes for unwholesomeness. 

I have frequently quoted the aphorism ascribed to Bruno 
that “ignorance is the most delightful science in the world, 
because it is acquired without labor or pains and keeps the 
mind from melancholy.” Certainly, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, on the contrary, does require labor and pains under the 
direction of a rigid self-discipline. The college cannot ignore 
this fact, and it must establish and hold to requirements and 
must impose exactions. It is no less the fact in education 
than elsewhere that inertia must be overcome and purposeful 
effort must be made, if strength is to be developed in our 
mental, spiritual, or physical selves. To the extent that our 
colleges have made knowledge more easily acquired, in in- 
creased instruction and in laboratories, libraries, and added 
comforts of environment, it has been to the end that men 
might get more education and not that they should simply 
get the same amount with less effort. 

Again, the undergraduate in the liberal college should 
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consider that in the world of today our profoundest scholars 
can possess themselves only of fregments of knowledge. It 
is from among those who can see. the interrelations of these 


fragments that leadership in world affairs must come. The 
more highly specialized life becomes, the more indispensable 
is general education, such as is offered by the liberal college. 
It was no academic theorist, unacquainted with business and 
finance, but Dr. Anderson, economist of the Chase National 
Bank, who in a public address last year said of college offer- 
ings of practical courses that he protested against permitting 
these “‘to crowd out other essential elements of general edu- 
cation, which help to give a man an understanding of the’ 
world and his place in it, of society and his duties to it, of 
government and the duties of citizenship.” He continued: 
“Tf the institutions of learning will send to the business and 
banking world men with good general education, with eager 
and inquiring minds, and with an understanding of princi- 
ples, the business and banking community will quickly teach 
them the particular jobs assigned to them. The demand for 
narrow practicality is self-defeating.” 

In like manner speak our great industrial leaders with 
few exceptions. So say the deans of our great graduate 
schools of law, of medicine, of theology, and of engineering. 


But inquiry may be made how general education can 
be advantageous if in its maximum accomplishment it still 
leaves the individual with nothing but fragmentary knowl- 
edge. The answer is that if in small degree the student 
comes to appreciate that all facts of which he gains knowl- 
edge are related to all other facts of which he knows, and if 
he comes to acquaintanceship with facts in a number of dif- 
ferent fields, he then is in a position to understand that noth- 
ing which he knows is without relationship to all that is to 
be known. 


In other words, he comes to some sense of proportion 
and reaches a position wherein he can think in terms of rela- 
tive values, as the specialist who is nothing but a specialist 
can never think. It is one of the laws of life that the more 
a man is master of the knowable, the deeper and the more 
fruitfully he can project himself as an explorer into the un- 
known. This art of discovery, cultivated by research men 
in highly specialized fields, is no less applicable to the prob- 
lem of understanding life through general education. Illus- 
trations without number could be given of masters of knowl- 
edge in one specialized field finding themselves suddenly de- 
pendent upon developments in other fields for vital steps in 
progress. A distinguished medical authority stated this 
spring that important advances in his field had developed by 
an entirely new approach to them made possible t, advances 
in the field of photomicrography. There is abundant reason 
to argue that he who seeks the paths of wisdom must thread 
his way painstakingly among the trails of specialized learn- 
ing. To aid in such endeavor the liberal college strives. 

; Finally now, as in all discussions of college responsibil- 
ities, we come to the question of what constitutes truth, the 
Holy Grail of all untrammeled educational quest. 

I sometimes wonder to what extent constant reiteration 

of words like “truth” makes them meaningless. I have re- 


cently heard discussion among a group of men, representative 
graduates of different institutions of learning, concerning 
what colleges should be allowed to teach. These were men 
highly intelligent in their own fields. 


Any one of them 


would have indignantly denied lack of reverence for truth. 
The only fallacy evident was in the certainty felt by each of 
them that he had possessed himself of it, and that truth had 
reached its full realization in the beliefs he held and in the 
convictions he treasured. I was reminded of the homely 
maxim of the great research engineer, Charles F. Kettering, 
who once said, “It isn’t what you don’t know, but what you 
know for sure and which isn’t so that will get you into 
trouble.” 


Analogies between the attitudes of individuals and of 
governments are frequently not accurate, but in this matter 
of the attitude towards truth there is a definite parallelism. 
The moment that the argument is admitted that indoctrina- 
tion is a legitimate principle of education, then is stimulated 
the seizure of the educational establishment of a people by 
special interests and the erection of boundaries beyond which 
truth may not be sought and within which egregious fallacies 
may not be attacked. Nevertheless, indoctrination is the es- 
sence of dictatorships, and without it they could not survive. 
This is practically admitted by their apologists. 

The Commissariat of Education in the Soviet Republic 
has been completely frank in this matter. There is too much 
general knowledge as to what has happened not only to uni- 
versity officials who have been critical of the Bolshevist re- 
gime but to those who have been at all restrained in their 
enthusiasm for it for us to doubt the ruthlessness of restric- 
tion existent in higher education in Russia. 


Let us turn to the words of the distinguished Oddone 
Fantini, Professor of Political Science in Perugia University, 
writing on “The University in the Fascist State.’”” Among 
other like statements, he says: “It is desired to create a defi- 
nite type of Italian, ‘the Italian of Mussolini,’ whose char- 
acter and personality must be perfectly adapted to the ideal 
and practical necessities of Italy, for which he will shape by 
his own faith and tenacity of purpose, an independent future, 
dignified and sufficient for her moral and material needs.” 


And lastly let us consider from a German viewpoint 
what are the possibilities in regard to defining truth if we 
accept belief that education can safely accept a theory of in- 
doctrination as a desirable principle. The University of 
Heidelberg recently renamed its Physical Institute in honor 
of Professor Lenard of its faculty, and held a public celebra- 
tion of the event. Professor Lenard is a well-known author 
and has been respected as a scientist of some eminence. His 
reply to congratulations was as follows: 


“I am very grateful to the students of the University of 
Heidelberg for their congratulations on the renaming, by the 
Ministry, of the institute which was built some years ago 
under my direction. I hope that the institute may stand as 
a battle flag against the Asiatic Spirit in Science. Our 
Leader has eliminated this same spirit in politics and na- 
tional economy—where it is known as Marxism. In natural 
science, however, with the over-emphasis of Einstein, it still 
holds sway. We must recognize that it is unworthy of a 
German—and indeed only harmful to him—to be the intel- 
lectual follower of a Jew. Natural science properly so-called 
is of completely Aryan origin and Germans must to-day also 
find their own wzy out into the unknown. Heil, Hitler!” 

Compare such systems with what we conceive liberal 
education to be. They are based upon the theory that some 
governing group is competent and entitled to tell people what 
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may be thought and what may be believed. By high pressure 
propaganda they exclusively stress such supporting data or 
invent such fallacies as will substantiate their claims. By 
rigid censorship they suppress all knowledge that might cre- 
ate doubt in regard to their pronunciamentos. Fundamen- 
tally, they work to develop the legend that ultimate truth has 
been attained and that there is no other truth. Such is the 
vogue in educational philosophy which dominates the greater 
part of the population of the earth at the present time. 

As contrasted with this, the Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
education is that though never attaining final perfection, we 
approach it nearer and nearer by ever increasing our store of 
knowledge; that by inquiry, discussion, and investigation we 
progressively acquire ability to distinguish truth from error; 
and that freedom to inquire, to speak, and to investigate is 
the essence of the liberty we prize. ‘This is what is meant 


by a liberal education. It is an education which makes a 
man free; and only the free man can see reality. 

It is idle to assume that a society in which men are not 
free can in any measure expect enhancement of the composite 
spiritual and intellectual qualities which we know as civiliza- 
tion. Civilization cannot make genuine progress without 
synthesis of the fragments of truth of which it may have 
possessed itself, in different times, among different peoples, 
and under different governments. Only in such synthesis 
can any approach to integrity be found. ‘This is the essence 
of a liberal education. To interpretation of its ideals, and 
to making these influential, Dartmouth is committed by the 
terms of her foundation, by the history of her achievement, 
and by her present determination. Commitment in support 
of such aspirations is the one great pledge Dartmouth asks 
of her undergraduates. 


Rub-down, Not Breathing-Spell 


By FORMER SENATOR GEORGE H. MOSES of New Hampshire 
At a young Republicans Rally, Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 7, 1935 


O me this gathering is an anomaly. 

speakers upon the program of this Young Republican 

conference comprise a grandmother and two grand- 
fathers! However, Young Republicianism is no slave to the 
calendar. It is, rather, a matter of the spirit instead of 
years—of the spirit which maketh alive instead of the latter 
which killeth—and those of us who have grown gray in the 
service of the party but who still retain the enthusiasm for 
the party’s principles which accentuated their younger days 
and which still remains unabated, have clear title to sit in a 
gathering of this sort. 

My father was a preacher, of the Baptist faith: and he 
used frequently to speak of his colleagues in the ministry as 
being wont to take a text “from it.” I trust not too often 
in this sense; but if I were to take a text, it would be from 
the writings of an eminent Democrat, who some years ago 
recorded his opinion to another eminent Democrat. ‘Marse 
Henry” Watterson was the editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, and he was the spokesman for that general body of 
Democratic opinion which made the Solid South. Some 
months after President Wilson had taken office, “Marse 
Henry” declared himself in cold type to be still a follower 
of the President. “But,” he added: “I shall not follow 
him blindly, because he appears to me a most self-centered, 
ambitious man and I dread the ascendancy of such a man; 
because he is, undoubtedly, an experimentalist and experi- 
mentation is a dangerous thing in government. . . . Before 
him now appears the danger line.” 

There are many who think that “Marse Henry” was 
prophetic of what is taking place in Washington now; and 
the pity of it is that they are not more numerous, or that 
they sit, as Tom Reed once said of Congressman Belford of 
Colorado “mute, silent and dumb.” 

‘Twenty-five years ago insurgency arose in the United 
States Senate where a group of mid-western Senators, led by 
Beveridge of Indiana and Dolliver of Iowa, became rebel- 
lious at the haste with which the chief ruling group was 


The first three 


passing legislation. One day Dolliver arose and addressed 
the Chair “I am called,” he said, “a Progressive. A Pro- 
gressive as nearly as I can make out is a Senator who wants 
to read a bill before he votes for it.” Under this definition, 
there are few Progressives in the Senate today. As a matter 
of fact, the great majority of Senators, as well as a far 
greater majority of members of the House of Representatives 
have been for more than two years voting blindly for mea- 
sures they have not read, the implications of which they do 
not know, and the consequences of which they totally dis- 
regard. 

In the House of Representatives, the other day, Con- 
gressman Hollister of Ohio, a young Republican whose judg- 
ment is evidenced by the fact that he married a New Hamp- 
shire girl, taunted his Democratic associates with the fact 
that the chairman of the great committees introduced bills 
which they had not read and pressed them to passage with 
no further knowledge of their contents, heedless of whether 
their parentage was of Cohen, Corcoran, Richberg, or any 
other member of that omnegenus. 

Such legislation has brought the country to the most 
perilous pass. A continuance of it spells increasing disaster. 
It is the duty of Republicans, young and old, to resist this 
course and to strive to bring the nation back to sanity and 
self-respect. 

I am told by correspondents and by those political pil- 
grims who continue to visit me in spite of my obscurity, that 
the President has slipped and is slipping. I agree. But I 
cannot yet believe that he has slipped far enough or that 
he is slipping fast enough. Our duty is to accelerate his 
movement in this direction. 

I have not failed to note the recent and interesting 
exchange of letters between the President and Mr. Roy W. 
Howard of the United Press. I pass no criticism of this 
correspondence on the theory, which many held, that it was 
inspired and pre-arranged. I grant its spontaneity. Yet 
the episode has one plain implication: the President is scared. 
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He is scared lest the business interests of this country, large 
and small, have become, as Mr. Howard told him, afraid 
of the policies which now rule the country. The President 
is afraid and, being afraid, he seeks some avenue of escape. 
This, as I view it, is the plain interpretation of his letter 
which grants a “breathing spell” to a diversified industry 
throughout the country which has already been run ragged 
and which needs not only a “breathing spell” but a rub- 
down. 

I do not wonder that the business interests of the coun- 
try are taking the President’s assurance with a large grain 
of salt and that they wonder how long Mr. Roosevelt will 
cling to this latest manifestation of his frequently fluctuating 
course. To me, the whole matter may be summed in the 
well-known couplet: 


“When the Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be; 
“But when the Devil was well, the Devil a saint was he.” 


In the campaign which we are approaching there is one 
great objective—the Presidency. But there is still another 
which I think of as practically and equally important, 
namely, the control of the lower house of Congress. Suc- 
cess in this endeavor has a double significance. In the first 
place, the House of Representatives, holding a prerogative 
which has come down to Anglo-Saxon peoples and to parlia- 
mentary governments since the days of Magna Charta, holds 
the purse strings of the nation; and all appropriation bills 
originate with the representatives who are fresh from a trial 
of strength with their own constituencies. An overwhelm- 
ing Democratic majority has enabled the President to have 
his will of those who are presumed to be watch-dogs of the 
treasury. If the seventy-fifth Congress is to be like the 
seventy-third and the seventy-fourth, I can only utter the 
pious ejaculation: God help the taxpayers of the United 
States! 

Therefore, speaking as one old and seasoned in po- 
litical experience, I can set before you of the generation who 
must catch up and carry on the torch of Republicanism— 
which I deem synonymous with patriotism—no higher pur- 
pose than to redeem from the New Deal those Congressional 
districts in New England which have been filched or bought 
from us, and which are now misrepresented. 

Another reason for stressing a strong drive for the con- 
trol of the Next Congress rests in the fact that the next 
Presidential election may be complicated by the entrance of 
parties other than the two major groups. One of these, 
represented by dissenting Democrats, is already bestirring 
itself. As Patrick Henry once observed, upon an occasion 
not dissimilar, “Our brethren are already in the field. Why 
stand we here idle?” 

In such an event, the Electoral College might fail to 
produce a majority of either of the major parties and 
the election would be thrown into the House of Represen- 
tatives as the Constitution provides and as once before has 
happened—when John Quincy Adams was made President. 

Under these circumstances, where would New England 
stand? Such an election would have to be made—thanks 
to the Norris amendment to the Constitution—by the Con- 
gress to be chosen next year. Unless we can increase the 
Republican representation in that Congress from the New 
England States, we shall be inevitably without voice so far 
as our natural and obvious political predilections are con- 


cerned, because the states will then vote as such, by majority 
vote of their delegations in the House. Assuming that we 
can make no gains, we shall find Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut voting Democratic; Vermont voting Re- 
publican; and New Hampshire and Rhode Island will have 
no vote whatever because of an evenly divided delegation. 
Therefore, I appeal especially to you who live in the New 
Hampshire Congressional district in which we stand (the 
First district) to see to it that our sitting Democratic Con- 
gressman be retired next year in short order. As a corollary 
to this I might add that of the 531 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington there are now only 18 who bear 
the Republican names, whereas I can remember serving in 
a Congress where New England had 39 Republicans to 
speak for her. 

If I seem to be emphasizing New England too strenu- 
ously, I find excuse in the fact that I am speaking to a New 
England audience and in the further fact that no single item 
in the program at Washington, as it has been carried for- 
ward, has failed to penalize our section of the country. 

Our textile mills, for example, lie prostrate under a 
processing tax imposed by the A. A. A. and by the differen- 
tials which the N. R. A. laid upon us. I have a friend who, 
like Silas Wegg—and those of you who are old enough to 
have read Dickens will recall him—occasionally drops into 
poetry. From him I have lately received these lines: 


AMERICA 
As Revised by F. D. R. 


New England, hail to thee, 
Land of the erstwhile free, 
Now out of style, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
Where textile mills abide, 
I’ve taken thee to ride 
With my sweet smile. 


Land where the Founders died, 
Land where the true and tried, 
Defied a King; 
I love thy tree-clad hills, 
Groves where the song-bird thrills 
But in thy textile mills 
No spindles sing. 


New England, ’tis to thee, 
Land of the bygone free 
My anthems swell, 
My heart with gladness fills, 
My soul with rapture thrills 
Knowing thy textile mills 
Have gone to hell. 


Levin CHASE 


We decline further to pursue this facilis descensus 
averni. We want to clamber upward and the road is the 
one which will bear Republican landmarks. That road is 
not pre-empted by us. There is room upon it for those high- 
minded Democrats, so many of whom have already mani- 
fested a restless spirit. 

A union of these groups will produce a majority of the 
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electorate and it is to this end that we should bend our 
efforts in the next campaign. With a worthy candidate, 
with a sincere platform, and with intelligence of manage- 
ment there is little reason to doubt our success. The cam- 


paign should be so conducted that, in the words of another 
eminent Democrat, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, “The refuge 


of lives shall be swept away and the hiding place of false- 
hood shall be uncovered.” 


The Perpetual Youth Problem 


By DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
An Address Delivered at the Opening of the 182nd Year of Columbia University, September 25, 1935 


HE growing pains of youth are constantly mistaken 
for new ideas. It is not easy to understand why it 
is that each generation should appear to have to live 

over again in its earliest years just the same experiences as 
those which have gone before. One would think that expe- 
rience and habit might leave their mark upon ambitious and 
eager youth, and that it would be able to begin at a point 
near that at which the older generation had left off; but such 
is not the case. Over and over again, the human race, in its 
successive generations, goes through the same impatience, the 
same restlessness, the same resistance to authority and the 
same vague hankering after untested novelties and discredited 
antiquities which have been characteristic of youth from the 
beginning. ‘There can be no doubt that education came into 
existence in order that the experience of the past might be 
made available for the immediate future and that these per- 
petually recurrent manifestations of infancy might be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The chief educational instrumentality at one time was, 
and should always be, the family. If parents do not them- 
selves instruct, guide, shape and discipline their children, edu- 
cation in any true sense becomes almost impossible. The 
school itself, however important, is and always should be a 
subordinate and cooperating educational agency. If it sup- 
ports and strengthens the influence of the family, well and 
vood. If it combats that influence, disaster waits just around 
the corner. If there be no family education, the school, do 
what it will, can never take the family’s place. The school, 
without the family, may easily become almost an obstacle to 
education, particularly when accompanied by the silent influ- 
ence upon youthful mind and feeling of the sensational hap- 
penings of the moment as recorded in the press from day to 
day. ‘The school becomes an obstacle to education when it 
subordinates or neglects discipline, when it endeavors to sub- 
stitute elaborate paraphernalia for the very simple instru- 
mentalities of true education, and when by the glorification 
of various mystical methods of teaching it prevents the direct 
imparting of knowledge and discipline by strong personality, 
which is education’s surest instrument of effectiveness. 

The elaborate and highly complex programs of study 
now offered by many schools and school systems are quite ab- 
surd. It has become customary to abuse and to sneer at the 
little red school house of two generations ago, but if that 
little red school house was presided over by a teacher of -rich 
and warm personality with a genius for impressing himself 
upon the group of pupils of various ages and stages of ad- 
vancement which surrounded him, it was an almost ideal 
educational instrumentality. The waste of time in the early 
stages of present-day American education is also most dis- 


tressing. This is due in part to the elaborate programs of 
study which are in vogue, in part to the glorification of teach- 
ing method rather than to actual instruction by a born 
teacher, and in part to the prevalence of the quite grotesque 
notion that an infant knows best what subjects of interest 
and of study will do him most good. All these mean the 
abdication of real education in favor of a mere outward form 
of systematic instruction which has a minimum of educational 
value. 

The results are to be seen on every side. Day by day 
the newspapers report to us one grave crime after another, 
one moral delinquency after another and one dereliction of 
duty after another. Theft, assault, kidnapping, murder, fol- 
low each other with tragic frequency. These acts are all 
done by men and women who have been pupils in our schools 
and many of them pupils in our colleges as well. Both their 
minds and their characters have been left utterly untouched 
and unshaped by any true educational process. They may 
have received a certain amount of more or less supposedly 
useful instruction, but of real education they have obviously 
had none. 

Let one read the biographical sketches of those who now 
constitute the membership of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. Almost without exception, they 
have been pupils in high schools, and a very large number of 
them hold degrees from established colleges. Yet turn the 
pages of the Congressional Record day by day and mark the 
measure of the intelligence of many of them, their wretched 
zest in search of publicity and temporary popularity and their 
quite shocking contempt of, and disregard for, fundamental 
principle whether moral or political. If the manifestations 
of individual temperament and character, personal and social, 
which confront us day by day are the result of what we are 
accustomed to call education, then something pretty serious 
is the matter with that education. 

The one true and certain test of the value of education 
is character and conduct. If these be on a low, an unintelli- 
gent or an immoral plane, then education has failed. The 
amazing waves of unreasoning emotion which sweep over 
vast masses of the population, and the utter selfishness and 
self-centeredness of so many, furnish cumulative evidence 
that education has not done and is not doing the work ex- 
pected of it. It must be constantly repeated that there can 
be nothing worthy to be called education which is not based 
upon moral and intellectual discipline, by which is meant that 
habit-forming process which provides the oncoming genera- 
tion with some measure of the lessons taught by the experi- 
ence of all mankind. It is in highest degree unfair, indeed 
cruel, to turn the rising generation loose in the world as if 
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no one had ever been there before it and as if nothing had 
been taught by ages of experience and accomplishment. To 
hold before the youthful mind examples of the highest stand- 
ard of excellence, ‘whether in the field of knowledge or in 
that of conduct, is of commanding importance. Outstand- 
ing achievements in literature, in the fine arts, in science, in 
the art of governing men, and in the expression of person- 
ality in any one of the many ways in which it makes itself 
felt, should quickly be made familiar to the youth of today 
in order that they may be provided with standards of judg- 
ment before themselves beginning to judge. The fundamen- 
tal framework of apprehension and of knowledge, which is 
made up of language, of numbers and of time and space rela- 
tions, must of necessity be furnished early and with marked 
definiteness and precision. The physical world must be 
known in its geography and the intellectual and spiritual 
world in its history. For life in the interdependent world 
of today and for the understanding of that life, knowledge 
of at least one other language than the mother tongue is 
highly important. Unless, and until, men begin to look over 
the high fence of selfishness and self-centeredness which now 
so often surrounds them and see mankind as his life now is, 
they can not hope either to know what is really going on in 
the world or to take any helpful part in it. 

The odd notion is abroad, and more or less popular, 
that one may hope to understand the happenings of the mo- 
ment and to pass wise judgment upon them without any com- 
prehension whatever of the forces and tendencies which have 
brought those happenings into being and which have made 
them what they are. What is known as genetics ought not 


to be confined to zoélogy ; there is a genetics of the social, the 
economic and the political order as well, and also a genetics 
of morality and of intellectual expression and achievement. 
Unless genetics in these various fields is made an important 
part of the instruction given to youth, the younger generation 
must fail almost completely in any capacity to understand 
the world in which it ought quickly to be able to take a com- 
prehending and a shaping part. This fact explains the floun- 
dering which goes on all over the world in the face of tend- 
encies and problems which a knowledge of their origin and 
history would enable one fully to understand. 


We must get rid once for all of the notion that educa- 
tion is identical with instruction and that preparation for 
making a living is on the same plane as preparation for life. 
There is little use in making a living if one is unable to live 
in any true sense after he has made living in the physical 
sense not only possible but comfortable. Living without life 
leaves man on the plane of the lower animals. Living a true 
life means for the human being the achievement of rich and 
comforting spiritual adjustment to the intangibles and im- 
ponderables which rule and always have ruled the world. 
From the Garden of Eden and the Tower of Babel to the 
mass emotion and the mass action which are spurred and 
guided by Kemal and Stalin, by Mussolini and Hitler, there 
is a vast amount to be learned and understood by youth be- 
fore attempting to pass final judgment on the happenings 
which are recorded day by day. These are the forces which 


. with their wild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
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At Boulder Dam 


Delivered on the Occasion of its Dedication, Sept. 30, 1935. 


unpeopled, forbidding desert. In the bottom of a 

gloomy canyon, whose precipitous walls rose to a 
height of more than 1,000 feet, flowed a turbulent, danger- 
ous river. The mountains on either side of the canyon were 
difficult of access, with neither road nor trail, and their rocks 
were protected by neither trees nor grass from the blazing 
heat of the sun. The site of Boulder City was a cactus- 
covered waste. The transformation wrought here is a twen- 
tieth century marvel. 

We are here to celebrate the completion of the greatest 
dam in the world, rising 726 feet above the bedrock of the 
river and altering the geography of a whole region; to see 
the creation of the largest artificial lake in the world—115 
miles long, holding enough water to cover the State of Con- 
necticut to a depth of ten feet ; and to see nearing completion 
a power house which will contain the largest generators and 
turbines yet installed in this country, machinery which can 


, \EN years ago the place where we are gathered was an 


continuously supply 1,835,000 horsepower of electric energy. 
All these dimensions are superlative. 

They represent and embody the accumulated engineering 
knowledge and experience of centuries, and when we behold 
them it is fitting that we pay tribute to the genius of their 
designers. We recognize also the energy, resourcefulness and 
zeal of the builders, who, under the greatest physical ob- 
stacles, have pushed this work forward to completion two 
years in advance of the contract requirements. But especially 
we express our gratitude to the thousands of workers who 
gave brain and brawn to the work of construction. 

Beautiful and great as this structure is, it must also be 
considered in its relationship to the agricultural and indus- 
trial development and in its contribution to the health and 
comfort of the people who live in the Southwest. 

To divert and distribute the waters of an arid: region, 
so that there shall be security of rights and efficiency in serv- 
ice, is one of the greatest problems of law and of administra- 
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tion to be found in any government. The farms, the cities 
and the people who live along the many thousands of miles 
of this river and its tributaries all depend for their perma- 
nence in value upon the conservation, the regulation, and the 
equitable division of its ever changing water supply. 

What has been accomplished on the Colorado in work- 
ing out such a scheme of distribution is inspiring. ‘Through 
the cooperation of the States whose people depend upon this 
river, and of the Federal Government which is concerned in 
the general welfare, there is being constructed a system of 
distributive works of laws and practices which will insure to 
the millions of people who now dwell in this basin and the 
millions of others who will come to dwell here in future gen- 
erations, a just, safe and permanent system of water rights. 

In devising these policies and the means of putting them 
into practice, the Bureau of Reclamation has taken, and is 
destined to take in the future, a leading and helpful part. 
‘The bureau has been the instrument which gave effect to the 
legislation introduced in Congress by Senator Hiram John- 
son and Congressman Phil Swing. 

As an unregulated river, the Colorado added little of 
value to the region this dam serves. When in flood the river 
was a threatening torrent. In the dry months of the year it 
shrank to a trickling stream. For a generation the people of 
Imperial Valley had lived in the shadow of disaster from the 
river which provided their livelihood, and which is the foun- 
dation of their hopes: for themselves and their children. 
Every Spring they waited with dread the coming of a flood, 
and nearly every Autumn they feared a shortage of water 
would destroy their crops. 


‘The gates of the diversion tunnels were closed here at 
Boulder Dam last February. In June a great flood came 
down the river. It came roaring down the canyons of the 
Colorado, through Grand Canyon. Iceberg and Boulder 


Canyons, but it was caught and safely held behind Boulder 
Dam. 


Last year a drought of unprecedented severity was vis- 
ited upon the West. The watershed of the Colorado River 
did not escape. In July the canals of the Imperial Valley 
went dry. Crop losses in that valley alone totaled $10,000,- 
000. Had Boulder Dam been completed one year earlier, 
this loss would have been prevented because the Spring flood 
could have been stored to furnish a steady water supply for 
the long dry Summer and Fall. 


Across the San Jacinto Mountains southwest of Boulder 
Dam the cities of Southern California are constructing an 
aqueduct to cost $220,000,000, which they have raised, for 
the purpose of carrying the regulated waters of the Colorado 
to the Pacific Coast 259 miles away. 

Across the desert and mountains to the west and south 
run great electric transmission lines by which factory motors, 
street and household lights and irrigation pumps will be 
operated in Southern Arizona and California. Part of this 
power will be used in pumping the water through the aque- 
duct to supplement the domestic supplies of Los Angeles and 
surrounding cities. 

Navigation of the river from Boulder Dam to the 
Grand Canyon has been made possible, a 115-mile stretch 
that has been traversed less than half a dozen times in his- 
tory. An immense new park has been created for the enjoy- 
ment of all our people. 


At what cost was this done? Boulder Dam and the 
power houses together cost a total of $108,000,000. All of 
which will be repaid with interest in fifty years under the 
contracts for sale of the power. Under these contracts, al- 
ready completed, not only will the cost be repaid, but the 
way is operied for the provision of needed light and power to 
the consumer at reduced rates. In the expenditure of the 
price of Boulder Dam during the depression years, work was 
provided for 4,000 men, most of them heads of families, and 
many thousands more were enabled to earn a livelihood 
through manufacture of materials and machinery. 

And this is true in regard to the thousands of projects 
undertaken by the Federal Government, by the States and 
by the municipalities in recent years. ‘The overwhelming 
majority of them are of definite and permanent usefulness. 

Throughout our national history we have had a great 
program of public improvements, and in these past two years 
all that we have done has been to accelerate that program. 
We know, too, that the reason for this speeding up was the 
need of giving relief to several million men and women whose 
earning capacity had been destroyed by the complexities and 
lack of thought of the economic system of the past generation. 

No sensible person is foolish enough to draw hard and 
fast classifications as to usefulness of need. Obviously, for 
instance, this great Boulder Dam warrants universal ap- 
proval because it will prevent floods and flood damage, be- 
cause it will irrigate thousands of acres of tillable land and 
because it will generate electricity to turn the wheels of many 
factories and illuminate countless homes. 

But can we say that a five-foot brushwood dam across 
the headwaters of an arroyo and costing only a millionth 
part of Boulder Dam is an undesirable project or a waste of 
money? Can we say that the great brick high school, costing 
$2,000,000, is a useful expenditure, but that a little wooden 
school house project, costing $10,000, is a wasteful extrava- 
gance? Is it fair to approve a huge city boulevard and at 
the same time to disapprove the improvement of a muddy 
farm-to-market road? 

While we do all this we give actual work to the unem- 
ployed and at the same time we add to the wealth and assets 
of the nation. These efforts meet with, the approval of the 
people of the nation. ; 

In a little over two years this work has accomplished 
much. We have helped mankind by the works themselves 
and at the same time we have created the necessary purchas- 
ing power to throw in the clutch to start the wheels of what 
we call private industry. Such expenditures on all of these 
works, great and small, flow out to many beneficiaries; they 
revive other and more remote industries and _ businesses, 
money is put in circulation, credit is expanded and the finan- 
cial and industrial mechanism of America is stimulated to 
more and more activity. 

Labor makes wealth. The use of materials makes 
wealth. To employ workers and materials when private em- 
ployment has failed is to translate into great national posses- 
sions the energy that otherwise would be wasted. Boulder 
Dam is a splendid symbol. The mighty waters of the Colo- 
rado were running unused to the sea. Today we translate 
them into a great national possession. 

I might go further and suggest to you that use begets 
use. Such works as this serve as a means of making useful 
other national possessions. Vast deposits of precious metals 
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are scattered within a short distance of where we stand 
today. They await the development of cheap power. 

These great government power projects will affect not 
only the development of agriculture and industry and min- 
ing in tivis section they serve, but they will also prove useful 
yardsticks to measure the cost of power throughout the 
United States. It is my belief that the government should 
proceed to lay down the first yardsticks from this great 
power plant in the form of a State power line, assisted in its 
financing by the government, and tapping the wonderful 
natural resources of Southern Nevada. Doubtless the same 
policy of financial assistance to State.authorities can be fol- 
lowed in the development of Nevada’s sister State, Arizona, 
on the other side of the river. 

With it all, with work proceeding in every one of the 
more than 3,000 counties in the United States and of a vastly 
greater number of local divisions of government, the actual 
credit of government agencies is on a stronger and safer basis 
than at any time in the last six years. Many States have 
actually improved their financial position in the last two 
years. Municipal tax receipts are being paid when the taxes 
fall due and tax arrearages are steadily declining. 

It is a simple fact that government spending is already 
beginning to show definite signs of its effect on consumer 
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spending ; that the putting of people to work by the govern- 
ment has put other people to work through private employ- 
ment, and that in two years and a half we have come to the 
point where private industry must bear the principal respon- 
sibility of keeping the processes of greater employment mov- 
ing forward with accelerated speed. 

The people of the United States are proud of Boulder 
Dam. With the exception of the few who are narrow vi- 
sioned, the people on the Atlantic seaboard, the people in the 
Middle West and the people in the South must surely recog- 
nize that the national benefits which will be derived from 
the completion of this project will make themselves felt in 
every State. They know that poverty or distress in a com- 
munity 2,000 miles away may affect them, and that pros- 
perity and higher standards of living across a whole continent 
will help them back home. 

Today marks the official completion and dedication of 
Boulder Dam, the first of four great governmental regional 
units. This is an engineering victory of the first order—an- 
other great achievement of American resourcefulness, skill 
and determination. 

That is why I have the right once more to congratulate 
you who have created Boulder Dam and on behalf of the 
nation to say to you, “Well done.” 


Problems 


Delivered at Premeat, Nebraska, September 28, 1935. 


AM glad to be in Nebraska again. It is almost ex- 

| actly three years ago that I visited farms in this State 

and saw farmers threshing thirty-cent wheat and 

shelling twenty-cent corn. Much has happened during the 
three years that followed. 

Then the prices of farm products were falling lower 
and even lower as markets vanished and surpluses accumu- 
lated; farm buildings and equipment were deteriorating 
month by month; soil fertility was being sapped as farmers 
struggled to raise enough bushels to meet their debts and 
taxes. 

Country schools were closing and, most disheartening 
of all, thousands of farmers were losing their homes by fore- 
closure. This was true not only in this part of the great 
West, but in practically every State of the Union—North, 
East, South and West. 

The man-made depression was, as we know, followed 
in many parts of the country by the most severe drought in 
our recorded history. 

I am taking the opportunity of stopping here in Fre- 
mont to deliver to you a message of thanks. Through you 
I deliver that same message to farmers and farm families 
throughout the nation. 

We all know the heroic story of the pioneers. We 
know the hardships and the troubles they suffered. If ever 
we need demonstration that the pioneering spirit that or- 
iginally settled this country still lives, unshaken and un- 
diminished, the farmers of America have proved it in the 
years through which we have just passed. 





I well realize the suffering and the desolation. I 
know the faith and hope, the patience and courage you have 
shown. For this I applaud you; for this I extend the thanks 
of the nation to the farmers of the nation. 


Three years ago I did not promise the millennium for 
agriculture. But I did promise that I should attempt to 
meet that intolerable situation in every way that human 
effort and ingenuity made possible. I said that I should do 
my best, and that if my efforts proved unsuccessful I should 
tell the country frankly and try something else. But that 
was not necessary. 


I was not meeting a theory; I was meeting a condi- 
tion. Foremost among the efforts of my administration 
when we came into office were practical means to improve 
the situation on the farms of this country. I recognized in 
March, 1933, that efforts to improve agriculture should of 
necessity be twofold. 


We should attempt, first, to lift the immediate bur- 
dens by raising farm prices and by lightening the burden of 
debt. Second, I pledged myself to long-term efforts extend- 
ing beyond these immediate emergency measures to stabilize 
American agriculture by long-term planning. 


Even before I went to the White House I put into 
practice a theory which older and more cynical persons told 
me was impossible. Up to that time the farmers of America 


had been unable to choose by any substantial majority be- 
tween three or four plans aimed at restoring farm purchas- 
ing power and farm prosperity. People in Washington told 
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me that you could never get farmers as a whole to agree to 
anything. 

Nevertheless, at the famous conferences, representative 
of every section of the country and of every farm organiza- 
tion, held in Washington in the Spring of 1933, a very large 
majority of the farm leaders agreed on what you and I now 
know as the agricultural adjustment plan. 

This plan has been in operation for only two years 
and a half. You know its general results. You know that 
there have been many imperfections in it and that we still 
have much to learn in providing better administration for 
it, in amending it from time to time and in fitting it into 
world conditions, which each year show tremendous changes. 
The plan itself was, as you know, based on the co- 
operative efforts of the farmers themselves and on the broad 
economic theory that the industrial part of the population of 
the nation could not prosper and return people to work 
unless the agricultural part of the nation were in a position 
to purchase the output of the industrial part. 

It was based on knowledge of the fact that for the 
farmers of the nation the long, downhill road to depression 
began not in 1929 but in 1920; that from that date on 
through the so-called boom days of the Nineteen Twenties 
the debts of the farms and farmers mounted while their 
assets and earnings slid downhill. 

Coming back to you after three years, I experience the 
extreme pleasure of recognizing that the cooperative efforts 
in which the farmers themselves, the Congress and my ad- 
ministration have engaged, have borne good fruit. 

The problem of the early days of the administration 
was not only to raise crop values from starvation levels, but 
also to save farm families from actual loss of their homes and 
their chattels. 

The burden of agricultural debt, it is true, has not been 
eliminated, but it has been decisively and definitely lightened. 
Loans have been made through the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to nearly half a million farmers since May, 1933. 
These loans amount to more than $1,800,000,000. Ejighty- 
seven per cent of this great sum was used to refinance exist- 
ing farm indebtedness. 

The annual interest saving of farmers whose debts have 
been refinanced is about one-quarter of the interest previ- 
ously paid. Over 850,000 farmers are making savings this 
year on interest alone of more than $55,000,000. The in- 
terest rate which farmers have to pay on the farm mortgage 
debts refinanced by the Farm Credit Administration is the 
lowest rate in history. 

My second effort in the immediate improvement of the 
farmer’s position was to get him not only a relatively but 
an absolutely better return for his products. 

in approaching this problem, we moved on two fronts: 
First, to free our monetary system of bondage to a sufficient 
extent to permit money to serve the people rather than to 
force people to serve money. I deliberately chose to disre- 
gard those who said that before a balance could be produced 
in our economic life, almost universal bankruptcy would be 
necessary through deflation. 

I held, as 1 now hold, that the appropriate measures 
to take were rather to improve prices, particularly in farm 
commodities, to such an extent that the things the farmer 
had to sell would enable him to buy the things that he 


needed to support life and to afford him a fair degree of 
security. 

From the Summer of 1929 to the time when I took 
office in 1933, the prices of farm products—that is, the 
things that the farmer had to sell—had declined by 62 per 
cent, while the prices of the things the farmer had to buy 
had fallen 35 per cent. 

Thus, the farmer, on the average, had to use twice as 
many bushels of wheat, twice as many bushels of “corn, 
twice as many hogs, twice as many bales of cotton, twice as 
much of all of his products, in order to buy the same amount 
of things that he needed. 


The closing of that gap was an important objective of 
this administration, and we shall bend our efforts to hold 
the gains that we have made. The gap was the measure of 
the farmer’s despair and distress, after two and a half years 
of effort, in large part has been closed. 

Many factors were involved in this readjustment. Our 
monetary policy was one. The drought was another. In- 
creased demand for products caused by the economic re- 
vival was another, and the operation of our Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was still another. 

I need not tell you the origins and the purposes and the 
methods of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. That is his- 
tory, and I submit, honorable history. 

Moreover, the farmers know how the act has worked. 
They know from the contents of their own pocketbooks 
that their income has been increased. 

The record is there to prove the case—an increase of 
$1,000,000,000 in farm cash income in 1933 over 1932; 
$1,900,000,000 increase in 1934 over 1932, and an estimated 
$2,400,000,000 increase in 1935 over 1932. That makes a 
total increase of $5,300,000,000 over what the farmers’ in- 
come would have been if the 1932 level had been continued. 

Is it surprising, in the light of this improved income, 
that the farm implement factories in Illinois and New York 
and the automobile factories of Michigan, and the steel mills 
of Pennsylvania are springing into activity? Is it any won- 
der that smoke is pouring once more from chimneys long 
smokeless? Is it any wonder that workers long without 
regular jobs are going back to work? 

Now, with export surpluses no longer pressing down 
on the farmer’s welfare, and with fairer prices, farmers 
really have a chance for the first time in this generation to 
profit from improved methods. With agriculture on the 
way to a condition of prosperity, it is possible now for the 
farmers of the country, in cooperation with their govern- 
ment, to look to the longer future. 

Three years ago, in the desperate struggle to keep want 
from the threshold, farmers, no matter how much they 
might have wished to adopt cropping practices that would 
conserve and build the fertility of their soil, were compelled 
to raise more bushels of wheat and corn or pounds of cotton 
and tobacco than their land could properly sustain through 
the years. 

But with this compelling necessity now passed, they can 
put scientific crop rotation systems into effect and save their 
soil fertility. That, my friends, is of equal interest in Penn- 

sylvania and in Kansas and in Maine and in Georgia. 

The dust storms that a few months ago drifted from 
the Western plains to the Atlantic Ocean were a warning 
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to the whole nation of what will happen if we waste our 
heritage of soil fertility, the ultimate source of our wealth 
and of life itself. 

I have not the time to talk with you in detail about 
what the government is trying to do to prevent soil erosion 
and floods, to encourage forestation, to give people the op- 
portunity voluntarily to move off submarginal !and and on 
to adequate land where they can make both ends meet—in 
other words, to use every square mile of the United States 
for the purpose to which it is best adapted. 

That in its accomplishment is a project of a hundred 
years. But for the first time in the history of the nation, 
we have started on that project because for the first time 
we have begun to understand that we must harness nature 
in accordance with nature’s laws, instead of despoiling na- 
ture in violation of her laws. 

Perhaps the most important gain of all is the develop- 
ment of the farmer’s ability, through cooperation with other 
farmers; to direct and control the conditions of his life. 

Programs now in effect under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act are planned and operated by the farmers them- 
selves through nearly 5,000 county production control 
associations, which are manned by more than 100,000 com- 
mittee men and which number among their members more 
than 3,000,000 adjustment contract signers. 

The government’s part in this program is merely to 
supply the unifying element that the farmers themselves, in 
their past efforts, found so essential to success. 

That, it seems to me, is the true function of govern- 
ment under our Constitution—to promote the general wel- 
fare, not by interfering unduly with individual liberties, but 
by bringing to the aid of the individual those powers of gov- 
ernment which are essential to assure the continuance of the 
inalienable rights which the Constitution is intended to 
guarantee. It is democracy in the good old American sense 
of the word. 

The government’s policy toward agriculture has been 
evolving ever since the time of George Washington. I 
know it will continue to evolve, and I hope no one thinks 
that the present machinery is perfect and cannot be im- 
proved. What counts is not so much the methods of the 


moment as the pathways that are marked out down the 
years. 


I like to think of the Agricultural Adjustment Act not 
merely as a temporary means of rescue for a great industry 
but as the expression of an enduring principle carved in 
stone by a nation come to maturity—a nation which has 
forever left behind the old irresponsible ways of its youth, 
a nation facing the realities of today and prudently taking 
thought for the morrow. 


I like to think that never again will this nation let its 
agriculture fall back into decay, that instead the farmers of 
America will always be able to guard the principles of 
liberty and democracy for which their farmer ancestors 
fought. 


I like to think that agricultural adjustment is an ex- 
pression, in concrete form, of the human rights those farmer 
patriots sought to win when they stood at the bridge at 
Concord, when they proclaimed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and when they perpetuated these ideals by the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

Methods and machinery change, but principles go on, 
and I have faith that, no matter what attempts may be made 
to tear it down, the principle of farm equality expressed by 
agricultural adjustment will not die. 

You who live in this section of Nebraska occupy what 
is very nearly the geographical centre of the United States— 
as much land west of you lies east of you, as much land 
north of you as lies south of you. 

It is therefore fitting that at this place I should again 
pay tribute through you to the great farming population of 
the United States and those dependent on them for the 
splendid courage through long years of adversity which you 
have shown—to the pioneering spirit that would not quit, 
that made the best of well-neigh hopeless conditions—that 
had enough faith in yourselves and in your country to keep 
your balance, your perspective, your good nature and your 
continuing hope. 

Today you are marching along with heads still held 
high. Your hope has materialized, at least in part. Your 
faith has been justified. Your courage has been rewarded. 


At San Diego Exposition 


October 2, 1935 


with Vice-President Marshall when the first exposition 

was held here in San Diego. At that time the flames 
of a world war were spreading and two years later we our- 
selves were to take part in that great catastrophe of man- 
kind. 

In the days that followed the coming of peace our 
nation passed through a period of deflation into a decade 
of self-deceiving prosperity which we accepted unthinkingly 
in our desire for quietude, peace and luxury. The inevi- 
table overtook us, and during more than three years ot 
increasing hardship we came to understand the ultimate 
national need for more than the necessities and pleasures 


|: is twenty long years since I stood here in company 





of life; that which is spiritual in us came forward and 
taught us to seek security of the spirit—that peace of mind, 
that confidence in the future, that deep contentment whicn 
make life not only possible but full and complete. 

A great adversity has chastened us; in the process of 
recovery we have well-nigh unanimous agreement in re- 
quiring the elimination of many of those evils in our na- 
tional life, without which elimination true confidence can- 
not be made permanent. 

I see signs—unmistakable signs—of the restoration of 
this sound and genuine confidence—a confidence of the 
masses of the people in the integrity and fairness of govern- 
ment, a confidence that integrity and fairness in private 
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enterprise will take the place of many of the evils of the 
past—in other words, the only confidence on which we can 
permanently build. 


Exposition such as this can and do well express our 
hope of the future. Not only is the setting perfect, but the 
extent and the diversity of the products of American artistic 
and mechanical genius gathered here speak eloquently ot 
what this nation can attain on a broad scale. 


To a great extent the achievements of invention, of me- 
chanical and of artistic creation, must of necessity be indi- 
vidual rather than governmental. It is the self-reliant pio- 
neer in every enterprise who beats the path along which 
American civilization has marched. Such individual effort 
is the glory of America. 

The task of government is that of application and en- 
couragement. A wise government seeks to provide the op- 
portunity through which the best of individual achievement 
can be obtained, while at the same time it seeks to remove 
such obstruction, such unfairness as springs from selfish 
human motives. Our common life under our various agen- 
cies of government, our laws and our basic Constitution, 
exist primarily to protect the individual, to cherish his rights 
and to make clear his just principles. 

It is this conception of service to the individual with 
which the Federal government has concerned itself these 
two and a half years just passed. When I took the oath 
of office there were evidences on all sides that the United 
States did not then possess a sound and just monetary sys- 
tem. The forces of deflation had finally resulted in the 
almost complete collapse of our economic activities; the 
banking system had fallen down; prices of commodities were 
ruinously low; the burden or debt individual and collective, 
was more than the nation could bear. The farmer, worker 
and business man were helpless in the grip of circumstance. 

We were confronted by a choice of two ways of meeting 
the situation. We could let nature take its course until the 
process of deflation was complete and then take the long 
ramble of building on the ruins. Such a course was driving 
us to irreparable damage to our national life. 

We chose the alternate course. We sought in every 
sound and legitimate way to raise values, particularly the 
purchasing power of that agricultural half of the nation 
without which factory wheels could not turn. We changed 
a gold standard that had become, not the assurance of a 
sound economic life, but a straitjacket which pressed upon 
and paralyzed the nerve centers of our economic system. 
Through the extension of sound government credit we re- 
duced the burden of private debt. We rehabilitated the 
banking system and finally we financed the outlays necessary 
for the encouragement of recovery, not through an increase 
in the burden of taxation upon the average citizen, but by 
adding to the public debt, frankly and honestly. 

As a result of all these efforts, bank deposits in active 
commercial banks have increased by 10,000,000,000, or more 
than 30 per cent. At this moment the deposits in the banks 
of the nation amount to more than $50,000,000,000 which, 
I submit, compare favorably with the $55,000,000,000 in 
June 1929. Unlike that year, however, the new system of 
deposit insurance covers 98 per cent of 50,000,000 indi- 
vidual depositors in these insured banks and gives them full 
protection under the provisions of law. 

Se, too, the credit policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem in the last two years has sought and accomplished a 
reduction of interest rates for the purpose of stimulating 
business recovery. As a result sound business institutions 
can secure money on bonds at a rate of 334 per cent instead 
of 434 per cent. Government bonds on which the tax- 
payers formerly paid 314 per cent or more are now sold 
with an interest rate of 2% per cent. Through important 
amendments to our banking laws we have given practical 
recognition to the fact that monetary policies are a national 
public concern and not a regional or private concern. The 
Federal government is in a better position than it ever has 
been to prevent that disastrous expansion and contraction 
of credit which in the past has made our economic life a 
succession of unhealthy booms and disastrous depressions. 


In the midst of the greatest and most disastrous of these 
depressions the very foundation of individual life was 
crumbling in the spring of 1933 because of the appalling 
increase in suffering and destitution due to the fact of unem- 
ployment. Local and state governments and private charities 
were, in the large, drained of their resources. With the 
utmost good will in the world they could not meet their 
primary responsibility. The situation which I faced was 
too challenging and too mandatory to permit of hesitation. 
An American government cannot permit Americans to 
starve. 


The task assumed in Federal relief carried us on an 
uncharted course. Mistakes and errors were inevitable—- 
that we know—but essentially we met the larger responsi- 
bilities of the situation. The time demanded action as a 
substitute for inaction. 

In the first emergency action we provided direct relief 
because a human situation confronted us, but, as rapidly as 
we could, recognizing the moral and spiritual fiber of the 
American people should not be shaped by the narcotic of 
idleness, we undertook to substitute work for a dole. 

Today, the outlook is clearer, and even though we have 
not found final solution for many of the by-products of de- 
pression, some old and some new, as they affect unemploy- 
ment, nevertheless it is not the spirit of America to shrink 
before a plain necessity. As the burden lifts the Federal 
government can and will greatly divest itself of its 
emergency responsibility but, at the same time, it cannot 
ignore the imperfections of the old order. 

In the same broad field a changing civilization has 
raised new problems with respect to the relationship be- 
tween the employer and the employed. It is now beyond 
partisan controversy that it is a fundamentally individual 
right of a worker to associate himself with other workers 
and to bargain collectively with his employer. New laws 
do not pretend to prevent labor disputes, nor do they cover 
all industry and all labor. But they do constitute an im- 
portant step toward the achievements of just and peaceable 
labor relations in industry. This right of the Federal -gov- 
ernment is well established. Every President in this genera- 
tion has been faced by the fact that when labor relations 
are strained to the breaking point there remains but one 
high court of conciliation—the government of the United 
States. 

In like manner we have sought to foster human co- 
operation within industry itself. Through the institution 
of codes within industries we sought to establish a rule of 
constitutional government within industry in substitution for 
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the rule of tooth and claw. The experience thus gained by 
business in co-operative methods marks a permanent advance. 
I have talked with hundreds of business men and an over- 
whelming proportion of them tell me frankly that unless 
they can unite for the elimination of unfair and destructive 
practices, naught but chaos and insecurity can be expected. 
These principles, so widely accepted under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, still live and means for their ap- 
plication I trust can be found. 

We stand once more upon an economic plateau. We 
have, therefore, a right to look forward to the brighter 
future while, at the same time, we remember the mistakes 
of the past. 

Simple facts speak so eloquently that explanation is un- 
necessary. From March, 1933, through June, 1935, the 
following gains have been recorded in the industrial and 
business life of America: Industrial production increased 
45 per cent; factory employment 35 per cent, rural general 
store sales 104 per cent, automobiles sales 157 per cent, life 
insurance written 41 per cent, electrical power production 
18 per cent—this last hein, incidentally, a higher mark 
than in any other time in our history. 

Centuries ago the greatest writer in our history de- 
scribed the two most menacing clouds that hang over human 
government and human society as “malice domestic and fierce 
foreign war.” We are not rid of these dangers but we can 
summon the intelligence to meet them. 

Never was there more genuine reason for Americans 
to face down these two causes of fear. ‘Malice domestic” 
from time to time will come to you in the shape of those 
who would raise false issues, pervert facts, preach the gospel 
of hate, and minimize the importance of public action to 
secure human rights or spiritual ideals. There are those 
today who would sow these seeds, but your answer to them 
is in the possession of the plain facts of our present con- 
dition. 

The second cloud—‘foreign war’—is more real—a 
more potent danger at this moment to the future of civiliza- 
tion. It is not surprising that many of our citizens feel a 
deep sense of apprehension lest some of the nations of the 
world repeat the folly of twenty years ago and drag civili- 
zation to a level from which world-wide recovery may be 
all but impossible. 

In the face of this apprehension the American people 
can have but one concern and speak but one sentiment; 
despite what happens in continents overseas, the United 





Church and State in Education 


By PAUL DAWSON EDDY, B.D., M.A. 


States of America shall and must remain, as long ago the 
father of our country prayed that it might remain, unen- 
tangled and free. 


This country seeks no conquest. We have no imperial 
designs. From day to day and year to year we are es- 
tablishing a more perfect assurance of peace with our neigh- 
bors. We rejoice especially in the prosperity, the stability 
and the independence of all of the American republics. We 
not only earnestly desire peace, but we are moved by a stern 
determination to avoid those perils that will endanger our 
peace with the world. 


Our national determination to keep free of foreign wars 
and foreign entanglements cannot prevent us from feeling 
deep concern when ideals and principles that we have 
cherished are challenged. 


In the United States we regard it as axiomatic that 
every person shall enjoy the free exercise of his religion 
according to the dictates of his conscience. Our flag for a 
century and a half has been the symbol of the principles of 
liberty of conscience, of religious freedom and equality be- 
fore the law; and these concepts are deeply ingrained in our 
national character. 


It is true that other nations may, as they do, enforce 
contrary rules of conscience and conduct. It is true that 
policies that may be pursued under flags other than our 
own are beyond our jurisdiction. Yet in our inner indi- 
vidual lives we can never be indifferent, and we assert for 
ourselves complete freedom to embrace, to profess and to 
observe the principles for which our flag has so long been 
the lofty symbol. As it was so well said by James Madison: 
“We hold it for a fundamental and inalienable truth that 
religion and the manner of discharging it can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by force or violence.” 

As President of the United States I say to you most 
earnestly once more that the people of America and the 
government of those people intend and expect to remain 
at peace with all the world. In the two years and a half 
of my Presidency this government has remained constant 
in following this policy of our own choice. At home we 
have preached, and will continue to preach, the gospel of 
the good neighbor. I hope from the bottom of my heart 
that as the years go on, in every continent and in every 
clime, nation will follow nation in proving by deed as well 
as by word their adherence to the ideal of the Americas: 
I am a good neighbor. 


Director of Vacation and Weekday Church Schools, International Council of Religious Education 


At Round Table on Religious Education at Williamstown Institute of Human Relations on Monday, August 26, 1935 


never been satisfactorily solved. History records the 
rise to supremacy of one or the other. Today, the 
rising tide of nationalism makes the State a supreme loyalty, 
and yet the State must always deal with organized religion. 
In Europe some States are attempting to destroy religion 


[= problem of the relation of Church and State has 


(Russia), others to neutralize the influence of Church 
(Italy), while others are seeking to appropriate the dy- 
namic of religion to serve the State (Germany). 
Principles of separation of Church and State, religious 
liberty and freedom of conscience, were evolved in the 
United States. Not an achieved reality, still an ideal stage. 
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Some of the same influences which have led to developments 
in Europe are at work in American life: materialistic phi- 
losophy, mechanistic interpretation of the universe, atheistic 
Communism, secularized education, isolated religion, cen- 
tralization of authority in the State, Supreme Court de- 
cision in the famous McIntosh case, increase in crime, 
breakdown in moral standards, loss of sense of security, etc., 
challenge organized religion today. 

There is no generally accepted theory of State or 
Church. Roman Catholics have consistent logical theory, but 
Protestantism has no working theory of a Free Church and 
Free State, even though the separation has never been ab- 
solute or complete. The State, even the War Department, 
is interested in morale and religion. The Church is in- 
creasingly concerned with social, economic and political is- 
sues. 

When the principle of separation was first formulated, 
it did not apply in the field of education, for practically 
all education was under the Church. Even after the de- 
velopment of public education, separation of Church and 
State did not mean separation of religion and education. 
Narrow sectarianism of Protestant groups was partly re- 
sponsible for the secularizing of public education, and for 
the isolation of religious education. Also the interpretation 
of education as reading, writing and arithmetic, and of re- 
ligion as doctrines, dogma and creed made this separation 
seem natural and logical. Current conceptions of religion 
in terms of the total life and of education as guiding the 
growth of the whole personality make this old separation 
unsatisfactory. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler states in his 1934 
Annual Report to. Columbia University, that one need not 
be religious himself to recognize the contribution of religion 
to civilization and that the “influence of our tax-supported 
schools is on the side of one element of the population, 
namely, that which is pagan and believes in no religion 
whatsoever.” 

I am glad to report the changing attitude on the part 
of public school leaders and a more general recognition of 
the spiritual basis of life as well as the place of religion in 
character development. 

The Church has always claimed a right for, and re- 
sponsibility in, the education of the members of its constitu- 
ency. Various efforts have been made by the Roman 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants to fulfill this responsibility. 
None of these attempts has proved satisfactory in reaching 
the majority of the constituency or integrating religion with 
the daily education of the child. The combined efforts of 
all organized religions provide for less than 50% of the 
children and youth of America. 

In some states and communities, the Juvenile Courts, 
public schools or churches are initiating Coordinating Com- 
munity Councils of agencies interested in character build- 
ing. In these councils, homes, churches, public schools and 
other agencies join in cooperative study and coordinated 
program building. This movement is a great opportunity 
for the Church, and all organized religious forces should 
study and participate in it, thereby making religion available 
more universally. 

In view of the situation, it is time for all organized 
religious forces (Jews, Roman Catholics and Protestants) 
to inaugurate a program of cooperative study and experi- 
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mentation which may involve some of the following ele- 
ments :— 

_ 1. Re-statement of interests, rights and responsibilities 
in the education of the members of their constituency; im- 
portance of more universal religious training; “equality of 
religious educational opportunity for all childrer and 
youth” ; necessity for some satisfactory integration of religion 
and education without violating the principle of separation 
of Church and State. 

2. Affirmation of the right of the Churches and Syna- 
gogues, as agents of the parents, to share in the “time of the 
child” allotted for this formal education. 

3. Development of high standards for leadership, edu- 
cational procedure and supervision of religious education. 

4. Study total experience of child (home, public 
school, Scouts, other character building activities) to dis- 
cover opportunities and needs for interpretation and integra- 
tion by each religious group. 

5. Initiate Community Coordinating Councils repre- 
senting homes, churches, schools, and other character build- 
ing agencies for cooperative study of common needs of chil- 
dren, youth and adults, and the coordinated building of pro- 
grams affecting the life and character of the community. 

Discover common objective which becomes the concern 
of all agencies and recognize the contribution of each agency. 
It is assumed that in such communities, some form of week- 
day religious education will be evolved. Through the Com- 
munity Coordinating Councils there can be a “planned 
variety” of approach and program because each agency is 
autonomous and makes only the adjustment that seems wise 
to their leaders. Experimental centers could be conducted 
in which study and evaluation might be made of the pro- 
cedure. 

It is assumed that the above elements could be achieved 
without extensive additional organization or machinery. 
The Conference of Jews and Christians could serve, on the 
national level, for the study of these basic problems, and 
through state and local inter-faith groups, a cooperative 
study and approach could be made. 

These proposals do not evaluate existing for of 
religious education, nor do they suggest religious education 
in public schools, or consider the question of Bible reading 
or Bible study for credit in public schools. None of these 
problems is directly related to the consideration of this paper. 
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